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CHICO STATE COLLEGE—“Today Decides Tomorrow” 
GLENN KENDALL, President 


Three simple and yet difficult theses form the basis of the program 

of Chico State College: 

1. The college exists to improve the quality of living and of life for 
the people of the area it serves. Life should somehow be better in 
northern California because the college is here. 

2. By working together, the college staff and the people served, 
within the broad purposes of the college, can and should determine 
what programs should be developed, and how. 

3. Change is a normal process of life. The college believes that not 
all change is progress, but it also is sure that progress cannot be had 
without change. A college or institution is dying or dead when it 
ceases to modify its program in terms of new events, new condi- 
tions, and new facts. 


This story, then, is about the program of a college trying to work 
within the framework of such a philosophy. 


LOCATION AND SERVICE AREA 


Chico State College, second oldest of California’s state colleges, serves 
the largest geographical area of them all, an area which is one-sixth of 
the entire area of the state and lacks only a few square miles of equaling 
in size the combined areas of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts. It is the only degree-granting college within a territory of 
26,936 square miles covering the upper three-fourths of the Sacramento 
Valley and the mountains which surround it on three sides. 

The geographical territory commonly accepted and officially desig- 
nated as the region to be chiefly served by the college comprises the 
counties of Butte, Glenn, Tehama, Plumas, Shasta, Modoc, and most of 
Siskiyou. It is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by Nevada, 
on the south by a line approximately midway between Chico and 
Sacramento, and on the west by the Coast Range. The area is pre- 
dominantly one of small towns, villages, and rural communities. They 
are widely scattered, except in the southern reaches of the Valley, for 
the population seems to be in inverse ratio to the square mileage. One- 
fiftieth of the people of California call this region home. 

The state capital, one hundred miles south of the city of Chico, is 
closer than many of the towns in the college’s own area. To visit 
Dorris, three miles from the Oregon border on Highway 97, and Happy 
Camp, halfway between Highway 99 and the Pacific Coast (stopping, 
of course, in Dunsmuir, Weed, Yreka and other towns along the way) 
requires a round trip of 584 miles, few of which are straight and level. 
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Another “circle tour” frequently taken by individuals and teams from 
the college includes Alturas, 216 miles from Chico, with a side trip, 
perhaps, to Pine Creek in the extreme northeast corner of the State, 
then dropping south to Susanville, and returning via Westwood, Chester 
and Red Bluff, a total of 576 miles without “leaving home.” 

Communication with and service to these and other communities 
which call Chico State College their own regional college is, therefore, 
a constant challenge. However, distances have shrunk tremendously in 
the 64 years since Chico State College was founded. More and better 
roads, better and faster transportation, modern means of communica- 
tion, and the “fine contempt” for mere distance which seems to imbue 
those who live here make short the miles and strong the bond which 
links the “home campus” with the farthest reaches of the greater Chico 
State College campus of northeastern California. 

But the geographical spread of the service area is not the only subject 
on which the attention of Chico State College is fixed. More important 
is the desperate need for teachers in this area and throughout the state; 
the constantly growing and ever-changing educational needs of our 
students, which at times broadly encompass the needs of any democratic 
community but more often are unique and highly specialized; and the 
educational, cultural, and spiritual needs of the many small and inde- 
pendent communities of the area, where the improvement of the quality 
of life and living relate in an important degree to the services of Chico 
State College. These needs are the horizons of a steadily increasing de- 
mand for a happy blend, in the individual citizen, of occupational com- 
petence with personal competence and civic intelligence, for enrichment 
of the social, moral, and spiritual lives of students; and for an adequate 
physical plant and a professional staff equipped to fulfill these needs and 
others that will arise in the future. 


Tue Roots OF THE COLLEGE 


But, to understand the program of this college, one needs to know 
not only about the service region but also the background of the college, 
how it came into being, and how deeply it is rooted in the history, tra- 
ditions, and affections of northeastern California. 

“Rooted” is an apt term, for this college was literally planted in a 
cherry orchard. An eight-acre plot on the south side of Chico Creek, 
a part of General John Bidwell’s cherry orchard, was the site chosen 
for the Northern Branch State Normal School authorized by an act of 
the Legislature in 1887. It was actually the third state normal school 
established, the first one being at San Jose with a branch in Los Angeles 
which has since become a part of the state university. 

The land was donated by General Bidwell, the founder and virtually 
the patron saint of Chico, who offered “anything on my farm but my 
dooryard” to the trustees considering a suitable location for a Normal 
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1. Dorris 13. Dunsmuir 25. Quincy 
2. Tule Lake 14. Fall River 26. Portola 
3. Happy Camp 15. Bieber 27. Orland 
4. Yreka 16. Redding 28. Hamilton City 
5. Fort Jones 17. Anderson 29. Chico 
i 6. Etna 18. Susanville 30. Durham 
f 7. Weed 19. Chester 31. Elk Creek 
| 8. Alturas 20. Westwood 32. Willows 
i 9. Cedarville 21. Red Bluff 33. Oroville 
10. Mt. Shasta 22. Greenville 34. Biggs 
11. McCloud 23. Los Molinos 35. Princeton 
12. Adin 24. Corning 36. Gridley 
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School “somewhere north of Marysville.” Since the General’s “farm” 
originally consisted of two land grants totaling more than 44,000 acres, 
the trustees had a wide choice of sites. 

Chico, however, had to compete with every sizable town in the dis- 
trict from Marysville to the Oregon border, and the contest waxed hot. 
When Chico was chosen, the whole town entered into a celebration, 
and the citizens contributed a fund of $10,000 toward the construction 
of a three-story brick building with Elizabethan gables and Romanesque 
stone trimmings and a high-domed clock tower. 

A year later, on July 4, 1888, the cornerstone was laid as the crown- 
ing event of another celebration that included a parade and a circus, and 
on September 3, 1889, the Northern Branch State Normal School 
opened its doors with a student body of ninety and a faculty of five, 
headed by Principal Edward T. Pierce. On June 20, 1891, fifteen students, 
having completed the prescribed two-year course of study, were gradu- 
ated, after first planting a Sequoia gigantea on the campus. It was a 
symbolic gesture, for no giant redwood is more firmly rooted to the 
land in which it grows than is Chico State College to General Bidwell’s 
cherry orchard. Like the redwood, the college has grown many times 
its original size. It has branched out until it does, in fact, cover all of 
this broad land of rich farms, great ranches, and fruitful orchards, and 
of forests, streams and hills. Its name was changed in 1921 from Chico 
Normal School to Chico State Teachers College. Its courses were 
lengthened. Its buildings were destroyed by fire in 1927. The name was 
changed again in 1935 to its present form. But the college still stands 
on the old site, close to the heart of the city and dear to the heart of its 
people. 

Equally close to the hearts of the people are those leaders who, 
through the years, with their eyes steadfastly set on the horizon of 
growing service to northeastern California, have brought their dreams 
to reality in building the present campus and program. Its leaders have 
been strong, forward-looking men who had the capacity to dream and 
the ability to make their dreams come true. They can only be mentioned 
here, although without their great leadership Chico State College could 
not have progressed as it has. They were Principals E. T. Pierce and 
Robert F. Pennell, Presidents Carlton M. Ritter, Charles C. Van Liew 
and Allison Ware, Acting President E. I. Miller, President C. M. Osen- 
baugh, Vice President C. K. Studley, and Presidents Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist and Aymer Jay Hamilton. 

Of course, no institution is the product solely of its administrative 
leadership. A college is as strong as its faculty. Here on these grounds 
and in these buildings over the years, able, inspired, and devoted men 
and women have served, and continue to serve, the cause of higher edu- 
cation. They, too, have had faith that the educative process is a way of 
improving the quality of life and living in this region. 
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Tue Campus Topay 


Chico State College is exceedingly fortunate in the location and 
beauty of its campus. Chico is a community of approximately 20,000 
people, the largest city north of Sacramento, and noted for its tree- 
lined avenues, its green parks, and its beautiful residences. It is a city 
of old, proud traditions, not the least of which is its insistence upon 
the highest standards in its educational, cultural, and recreational facili- 
ties, making it one of the most desirable home communities in the state. 

The college campus, now nearly ten times its original size, and includ- 
ing, strangely enough, even General Bidwell’s “dooryard,” has an abun- 
dance of trees, shrubs, flowers, and broad stretches of green lawn sur- 
rounding buildings whose modified Mediterranean architecture give 
additional beauty and dignity to the spacious grounds. On the site of 
the old normal school stands the Administration Building, housing the 
administrative and business offices, the guidance and health services, and 
many offices and classrooms. Clustered around it are the air-conditioned 
Library Building with its tall chimes tower and its more than 53,000 
volumes and over 700 periodicals and documents; the large Auditorium 
seating 1,500, completely equipped for the largest dramatic and musical 
productions; the Science-Music-Speech building containing a modern 
little theater, a radio and television studio, music rehearsal and listening 
rooms, many classrooms and lecture rooms, and laboratories for chem- 
istry, biology, and the other natural sciences. Also on this portion of 
the campus are the Industrial Arts building and the many shops con- 
nected with it, the maintenance and heating plant and several temporary 
buildings housing more offices and classrooms, the cafeteria, and the 
student bookstore. 

A cool, mountain stream, Chico Creek, flows across the campus in a 
westerly direction, providing additional spots of picturesque charm at 
every bending. 

To the north and west of the original cherry orchard lies the rest of 
the campus. Here are Bidwell Hall, the generous General’s palatial 
home, in very much its original form, serving as the Art and Home- 
making center of the college. Here is the first gymnasium, built in 1927, 
now being replaced by a new athletic plant which when completed will 
contain men’s and women’s gymnasiums, a large swimming pool, and 
locker rooms, in the midst of baseball diamonds, softball fields, men’s 
and women’s playfields for all sports, six handball courts, four outdoor 
basketball and twelve tennis courts. The latter and the new, lighted 
stadium and track with seating capacity for 4,000 spectators have al- 
ready been built. Here also are the Aymer Jay Hamilton School, com- 
pleted in 1949, one of the most modern elementary schools in the state, 
which serves as a laboratory school for the teacher-education program; 
the President’s home; the men’s and women’s dormitories; 57 family 
units for married students; and four former residences housing the 
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Community Guidance Center, the Home Management Living Center, 
and the new Applied Arts and Sciences Division. 

Present buildings and equipment, exclusive of housing, represent a 
capital investment of $3,666,706. 


Campus Is REGION-WIDE 


From the very start Chico State College has been a regional rather 
than a community college, although, as would be expected, more than 
one-fourth of its students come from the local community itself, and 
perhaps one-half are from Butte County, in which the community is 
located. But even in 1896 nearly half of the students came from 18 
counties other than Butte, from Siskiyou on the north all the way to 
San Diego on the south. 

Today, with approximately forty high schools and three junior col- 
leges serving in parts of its regional area, Chico State College still draws 
the majority of its students from this region, even though many are 
attracted from throughout the state and from several other states and 
foreign countries. Actually, students are enrolled at the present time 
from 39 counties of California. The same ratio seems to hold: a generous 
half from the home county with a steady flow from all parts of the area. 

Students coming to Chico State College are only a part of the picture. 
The college goes out to the region, in various extension courses and 
advisory and consultative services. Twenty-four of the college instruc- 
tors “commuted” last year to 18 different centers in its area, to offer 
29 different courses. Four hundred and eighty-six students who did not 
come to Chico were enabled to improve their skills and knowledge in 
these far-flung extensions of the campus. The college provides consulta- 
tive service to various groups in the region, particularly and outstand- 
ingly in the educational field but also in social welfare and other civic 
affairs, assisting private and public social agencies, civic organizations, 
and such groups as governmental bodies and fair boards. 

In addition, several off-campus resident centers are maintained. For 
example, last July and August, Chico State College staff members took 
instructional materials to Mount Shasta and Susanville, where they con- 
ducted courses for more than one hundred students who were unable 
to come to the home campus at Chico. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The greatness of any college, however, rests not in such physical 
things as campus buildings, or in miles traveled. Rather, it lies in the 
situations which embody great teaching and purposeful learning. This 
phase of the college is developed through wide participation by staff 
members and students, and is under the immediate leadership of the 
Dean of Instruction and the eight Division Chairmen with the support- 
ing counsel of the Registrar, the Librarian, and the Co-ordinator of 


short-term vocational programs. 
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Twenty-three major curriculums leading to the bachelor’s degree are 
open to students wishing courses other than those in teacher education. 
The fields of business administration, accounting, applied science (en- 
gineering), social science, psychology, and biological science lead in 
student enrollment. 

Preprofessional programs are offered in agriculture, dentistry, en- 
gineering, forestry, law, medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary science. 
Students beginning these curriculums are given thoughtful guidance 
with a view to developing the necessary background for transfer to the 
various professional schools. Their adjustment and success in the other 
institutions are a guide to future preprofessional planning. 

Chico State College for the immediate years ahead has the responsibil- 
ity for programs in its region which in other parts of the state normally 
are carried by junior colleges. To meet these responsibilities, several 
strictly vocational curriculums have been developed. Many students, for 
reasons which may or may not be related to mental or physical aptitude, 
wish to take one or two years of college work leading directly to a job. 
For them accelerated programs are offered, geared to job proficiency 
in agriculture, auto mechanics, bookkeeping, work as doctor’s or 
dentist’s assistant, drafting, general business, industrial arts, and secre- 
tarial practice. In most of these areas special emphasis is given to voca- 
tional competence through on-the-job experience supervised by 
instructors who recognize the practical needs of the students. The co- 
ordinator of vocational programs is conducting continuous studies of 
community needs, vocational opportunities, job-placement problems, 
instructional patterns, and the content of specific courses serving these 
students. 


Tue EpucaTIon oF TEACHERS—A Major EMPpHasis 


The primary function of this state college—along with the other state 
colleges—is the education of teachers for California’s public schools. 
This purpose is made clear by law, by tradition, and by the need of 
the region its serves. Additional adequately qualified teachers, with a 
love of the job to be done, is a requirement of number-one priority in 
practically every community in northeastern California today, as it is 
elsewhere in the state. 

Nearly 64 per cent of our students are taking courses leading to cre- 
dentials or closely related to teaching service. For the general elementary 
credential alone, there are 223 students enrolled, of whom 53 are men. 
The various special secondary credential patterns claim 134 students, 
with homemaking education, industrial arts, and physical education 
leading the list. For the general secondary credential, 226 students are 
enrolled in the 13 major fields in which the credential is offered. The 
master’s degree programs, which are associated with teaching service, 
together with the credential patterns for kindergarten-primary, junior 
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high school, and elementary school administration, make up the remain- 
der of this group. 


Tue MasrTer’s DEGREE 


Twelve areas of concentration are offered for the master’s degree: 
Counseling and guidance; elementary school curriculum and methods; 
elementary school administration; elementary school supervision; sec- 
ondary education; the teaching of biological sciences; the teaching of 
business; the teaching of English; the teaching of industrial arts; the 
teaching of language arts; the teaching of physical sciences; the teach- 
ing of social sciences. 

Each student working toward the master’s degree is directed by a 
committee of the faculty selected by the Graduate Council. The master’s 
program is kept as flexible as possible, with the special needs of the 
student as the paramount consideration. 


CuRRICULUM PLANNING 


Although the foregoing data may be interesting as tangible evidence 
of the scope and emphasis of the instructional program, the record can- 
not be complete without a look at the planning of the curriculum and 
the trends of instructional development. First, we believe that healthy 
growth is not limited merely to the adding of courses. During recent 
years we have pushed steadily toward the unification and synthesis of 
closely related bodies of knowledge. As a result, what were once 
separate courses in literature, art history, and music appreciation have 
been united into a single fine arts course in which the student can ex- 
perience the relatedness of these arts. 

A few other examples may deserve mention. An experimental course 
in basic communications combines the skills of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening, thus synthesizing the work of freshman English and 
introductory speech. A course in The Home and the Family offers an 
application of science and economics to homemaking. 

In teacher education the formerly fragmented courses in the psycho- 
logical, sociological, historical, ethical, and philosophical foundations 
of education are now combined into a single “block” course. In this 
way more effective integration is achieved and at the same time the 
dangers of repetition and overlapping are minimized. Similar block 
courses in the methods of teaching basic subjects and methods of teach- 
ing creative and re-creative arts have been established. Needless to say, 
these unified courses require co-operation by several instructors, with 
sometimes as many as six working with the same class. Such an arrange- 
ment helps to break down academic subject-matter barriers and encour- 
ages interdepartmental stimulation. 

A second principle which guides curriculum development is a prag- 
matic one. We believe that college work can be made more meaningful 
if its practical utility is readily apparent. Even the humanities courses— 
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and we do not wish to minimize the importance of the liberal arts in 
our culture—can be brought closer to the level of human experience if 
they are related to creative or interpretive activity recognized among 
today’s social values. But it is particularly in such areas as business, 
engineering, journalism, agriculture, nursing, and biology that directed 
work experience is most noticeably valuable. In the social sciences, com- 

munity surveys of many kinds are carried on by classes, committees, and 
individual students as projects. We encourage field work under careful 
supervision as being essential to a well-rounded education. 


Recent developments in student teaching, for example, make it pos- 
sible for students working for the general elementary credential to 
spend one semester in a full-time internship. Thus they gain the benefit 
of the total experience of the teacher through an extended period on 
the job, during which they keep records, direct play, serve on commit- 
tees, meet parents, and in general learn by direct contact what will be 
expected of them when they enter the professional teaching job. Plans 
are now being made to extend this internship to most of the secondary 
credential programs also. 

A third principle in curriculum growth is the recognition of com- 
munity needs. After careful study of certain shortages of trained per- 
sonnel in northern California, we have instituted curriculums in training 
of laboratory technicians, in recreation, and nursing. Short vocational 
courses in agriculture are being added to serve the needs of the vast 
agricultural area which constitutes the college community. State-wide 
policy for the development of new curriculums in the state colleges 
requires thorough investigation of community needs, job outlets, poten- 
tial student population, facilities for instruction, and many other fac- 
tors before such courses are established. Needless to say, therefore, the 
courses offered fully meet these criteria. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Finally, the instructional program of any college today must recog- 
nize that general education is an essential and perhaps even the most 
important part of a student’s education. At Chico State College several 
committees, composed of both students and faculty, are at work analyz- 
ing the principles and concepts of general education and seeking out 
the most effective ways of helping the student educate himself. It is 
recognized that general education cannot be limited to course work, 
but must also include the total educational experience: the intellectual 
life, the social life, the spiritual life, the inspiration of personal contact 
with instructors, and the discovery of the student by himself. 

Respect for human individuality and a recognition of the infinite 
complex of individual differences have led to the centering of curricular 
and co-curricular general education activities at Chico in the student 
himself. At this point it is necessary, for practical purposes, for theory 
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to compromise with reality. Obviously a separate course cannot be pro- 
vided for each student. But we can and do study our students with a 
view to discovering what needs and objectives they have in common. 
In order to deal most effectively with the greatest number, the course 
work is centered where these common needs and objectives cluster. 
Thus we attempt to implement general education most effectively for 
the greatest number—keeping the program always flexible enough to 
allow for wholesome individualism. 

Our students come to us with an awareness of certain general needs, 
a feeling more or less vague and incoherent, perhaps, but nevertheless 
basic to their motivation as college students. Upon analysis, three sig- 
nificant objectives emerge for every student: 


1. To find ways to develop a personality which will enable him to see 
himself in perspective and live with himself and his associates 
satisfactorily 

2. To find ways to develop such knowledge, skills, understandings, 
and attitudes as will enable him to function with harmony and satis- 
faction in a successful family life 

3. To develop the skills and training necessary to make an adequate 
living, doing work that is personally satisfying 


To these three personal objectives, society adds a fourth: to begin to 
develop into a good citizen—not only of a community but also of the 
state, the nation, and the world. 


STUDENT COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


College students need counseling and assistance on many problems. 
They need, too, a well-balanced program of social activity. They need 
to lead a healthy life. They need good living conditions, including good 
housing and good eating facilities. The responsibility for these phases 
of student welfare at Chico State College is under the immediate super- 
vision of the Dean of Students. 

Student contact with the Personnel Office may begin before arrival 
on campus, for college officials pay spring visits to various high schools 
and discuss with seniors their educational plans. High school students 
themselves have opportunities to visit the college on such occasions as 
the annual Student Leaders’ Conference, the traditional Pioneer Day 
celebration, special trips arranged for individual high school groups, and 
the Y.W.C.A.-sponsored Older Girls’ Conference, at which Chico State 
College coeds act as advisers and consultants. Consequently, many enter- 
ing students come to the campus without feeling completely strange 
to their new surroundings. 

Once admitted to the college, a student will have frequent association 
with the Personnel Office. During Orientation Week he will take a 
series of aptitude tests which will form a partial basis for future coun- 
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seling with one of his advisers. He will be assigned to a faculty member 
who will assist in making out his academic program, planning it in line 
with the student’s interests, abilities, and vocational aims. At the office 
of the college Health Service, the student will receive a thorough phys- 
ical examination and will have an opportunity to discuss personal health 
problems with a competent and interested physician. He will probably 
return to the Health Service several times during his stay at Chico 
State College, seeking treatment for minor ailments, or further counsel- 
ing in line with his own special needs. 

In the Personnel Office counsel is readily available to students. Student 
problems usually arise in relation to vocational testing and planning, 
finances and part-time employment, social and family relationships, edu- 
cational planning, and personal adjustment and development. The 
guidance services of the Personnel Office are supplemented by the year- 
’round work of faculty advisers, whose counseling activities are co- 
ordinated and directed by one of the personnel officers. 


Students also seek assistance from the Personnel Office in making ar- 
rangements for housing. The residence situation at Chico State College 
admittedly presents a problem that is as yet unsolved: dormitory facili- 
ties are not adequate to care for the number of out-of-town students 
who come to Chico. Seventy men and sixty women can be housed in 
the college’s two residence halls, thus leaving the majority of the stu- 
dents to be cared for in off-campus living centers. In order to assure 
adult supervision, adequate physical facilities, and equitable prices, the 
college has developed a system of approved housing and works co- 
operatively with the householders involved in maintaining reasonable 
uniformity of standards and services offered. Students may choose off- 
campus accommodations that offer room and board, room only, or 
rooms with kitchen privileges. Meals may be obtained at the college 
cafeteria. The married student, too, turns to the Personnel Office for 
help in locating living quarters. Veterans’ Village offers 57 family units 
on campus; nonveteran couples find housing in town. 


A third major portion of the personnel program concerns campus or- 
ganizations and activities, experience in which constitutes a very real 
part of a student’s education. Participation in activities offers individual 
students new experiences, as well as opportunities to develop leadership 
qualities, social skills, and the arts of communication with individuals and 
groups. 

Most important among the activities is student government, carried on 
by two organizations—the Associated Students and the Associated 
Women Students. The Board of Commissioners, as it is called, of the 
Associated Students consists of elected representatives of the entire 
student body. It handles student body finances and deals with campus- 
wide projects and policies of concern to the student body as a whole. 
Any student may volunteer for committee service related to projects 
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or activities sponsored by the Commissioners; the experience gained by 
active participation in student-body affairs has contributed much to the 
personal growth of the individual students involved. 

The Associated Women Students, second largest organization on 
campus, takes special interest in women’s activities and women’s student 
government. They sponsor the Big Sister program through which 
upperclasswomen volunteer their services as student guides and coun- 
selors for incoming freshman women. Big Sisters write to new students 
during the summer months and are among the first to greet them upon 
their arrival on campus. Associated Women Students officers and Big 
Sisters make special efforts to help newcomers feel at home from the 
start at Chico State College. Associated Women Students’ government 
activities touch every woman student who lives in a college-approved 
residence. The Women’s House Council, which consists of representa- 
tives of the various living centers, develops policies and standards relat- 
ing to hours and conduct appropriate to college residence units. 

Apart from student government activities, a wide variety of special 
interest groups and organizations is available. A student may work on 
publications; join the band, orchestra, or choral group; participate in 
dramatics or forensics; gain experience in radio or television; select a 
religious group; or devote himself to athletics. The College offers 
organized activity in almost any field of interest. 

Social groups include four fraternities and four sororities, whose ac- 
tivities are regulated and co-ordinated by the Inter-fraternity Council 
and the Panhellenic Council respectively. These groups are selective in 
membership, and about one-third of the student body chooses to join 
these organizations. 

Students of outstanding achievement in special fields may qualify for 
membership in departmental honor societies, while the Blue Key and 
Cardinal Key honor societies grant recognition to a limited number 
of men and women whose records of leadership, service, and academic 
accomplishment have been outstanding. 

Thus the personnel services, through the areas of counseling, housing, 
and campus activities, constitute a very real part of a student’s life at 
Chico State College. The individual student, in turn, becomes the focal 
point around which all personnel activities are oriented. 


Tue Apvisory Boarp 


In the development of its program, Chico State College has had the 
assistance of an Advisory Board, now numbering 13 members. These 
men and women serve without financial compensation, giving generously 
of their time and thought to studying the needs of the college, to inter- 
preting the college program to the people in the counties it serves and, 
in turn, interpreting to the college the needs of the counties. At the 
present time the membership, by counties represented, is as follows: 
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Butte County: Emil Bardill, Grayson Price, and Theodore Meriam (chairman), 
of Chico; Mrs. Hans Lemcke, Durham; Harold Sedgwick, Oroville; Glen 
Harris, Richvale. 

Glenn County: Walter Michael, Willows 

Lassen County: Paul Lamborn, Susanville 

Modoc County: John S. Chace, Alturas 

Plumas County: C. L. Peckinpah, Quincy 

Shasta County: Dan Carlton, Redding 

Siskiyou County: Milton Gerlicher, McCloud 

Tehama County: Joseph Glick, Corning 


Topay Decipes Tomorrow 


Above the main entrance to the Administration Building is carved in 
stone this motto: “Today Decides Tomorrow.” This is both a challenge 
to the students entering Chico State College and a solemn pledge that 
the primary purpose of the college, that of serving to the limits of its 
capacity the needs and desires of northeastern California, will always 
come first. 

Chico State College today, in terms of enrollment, faculty, physical 
setup, curriculums and services, is a greatly magnified projection of its 
humble beginning. And the Chico State College of the future, as fore- 
shadowed by its projected enrollment and its master building plan, will 
dwarf the present institution. But a larger student body, a larger physical 
plant, will be results, not goals. They will come because they will be 
needed by the people who call Chico State College their own regional 
college, and who themselves, today, are deciding the tomorrow of north- 
eastern California and Chico State Coilege. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, 1954 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Public Schools Week will be observed in California during the week 
beginning April 26, 1954. Throughout this week the public schools of 
California will have an opportunity to make known the educational 
advantages that are available to children, youth, and adults. In this 
endeavor they can indicate with pride the improvements that have been 
made in the educational program during the past year, the pressing 
problems with which the schools are faced, and how these problems 
may best be solved. 


Educational opportunities are available to all persons living in Cali- 
fornia. These opportunities are sufficiently varied to meet the needs of 
individuals regardless of their age or ability. They are offered in kinder- 
gartens, elementary and high schools, junior colleges, state colleges, and 
special schools. 


Children four years and nine months of age may enter the kinder- 
garten. The educational program offered in the kindergarten includes a 
wide range of activities. Participation in these activities under guidance 
of well-qualified teachers helps children to acquire desirable personal 
habits, social proficiency, and backgrounds of experience that play an 
important part in their success in the first grade. 


Children five years and nine months of age may enter the first grade. 
The educational program that starts at this point is planned and devel- 
oped so that each child, whether or not he has had the advantage of 
attending kindergarten, is given the opportunity he needs to become 
an increasingly valuable member of society. Throughout the program 
the child is treated as a unique person. He is taught the things he needs 
to know, by methods that are helpful to him and by means that assure 
him opportunity to develop at a rate commensurate with his ability and 
to the full extent of his potentialities. The elementary school program 
stresses proficiency in the skills involved in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, while at the same time emphasizing children’s social and physical 


needs. 


By the time children have reached preadolescence they are prepared 
to begin exploring various areas of endeavor in an attempt to choose 
careers. In this inquiry they have the advantage of a school program 
that helps them to orient themselves more completely in their school 
life and in the ever-broadening society of which they are a part. The 
services of well-trained counselors are available to them. As young 
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people mature, they can have in school the guidance they need in prepar- 
ing for careers through the selection of suitable programs of study and 
activity. The schools give all their students, in addition to programs of 
prevocational education, a well-rounded program of general education 
for living as effective members of a democracy. This general program 
includes, in addition to the skill subjects, health and safety education 
and physical education, automobile driver education, and the study of 
conservation. The program of instruction offered in California sec- 
ondary schools prepares youth to enter any phase of living and to enjoy 
a reasonable measure of success in it. 

For young persons who cannot take full advantage of the regular 
educational opportunities that are available, there are special classes. 
Included in these classes are those for students who are physically or 
mentally handicapped. The programs presented in these classes are 
designed to help these students to become self-sufficient to the full 
extent of their capabilities. Residential schools are also maintained for 
the blind, the deaf, and the cerebral palsied. 

The youth who has completed a high school program may continue 
his preparation for life by entering upon a program in a junior college, 
a state college, or the state university, or by enrolling in classes that 
are offered for adults. In the California program of education, junior 
colleges serve an all-important purpose, that of making higher education 
readily accessible to students who wish to broaden and deepen their 
knowledge and appreciation of the society in which they live and who 
need to explore further and develop their abilities to permit choice of 
immediate or eventual vocational or professional goals. 

The program of adult education gives individuals of all ages the 
opportunities they need to acquire the learnings omitted in their earlier 
experience, for the conservation and enrichment of values in their lives, 
or for development, improvement, or change of vocation or occupation. 

The state colleges serve regional communities wider than those 
served by the junior colleges, offering educational programs that are 
broader in scope and permit greater specialization, with emphasis on 
preparation for public school service. Courses in the first two years are 
planned, as in the junior colleges, to help students become better ac- 
quainted with themselves, to discover their aptitudes, and to choose 
ways in which they can use their abilities to the greatest advantage. 

California’s outstanding program of education should be known and 
understood by all the people living in the state. When understood by 
all the people as a program responsive to their needs at every level, this 
program will be preserved and constantly improved. To help people 
gain this knowledge and understanding is the main purpose of Public 
Schools Week. Many devices and activities for bringing the people to 
the schools, and the schools to the people, have proved successful since 
this Week was first observed in 1920. Procedures will vary between 
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communities, between schools, and between classes, but the underlying 
purpose is the same—to help the residents of California to understand 
that their attention and co-operation are indispensable to the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the public schools and to the solution of the 
problems that arise from the strain placed upon the schools by growth 
of population. If every California community is to have enough physical 
facilities and enough well-trained teachers to maintain the public school 
program described in these pages, there must be understanding and 
co-operation of the entire community. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 
RALPH R. BOYDEN, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports 


Proposition No. 2, passed on November 4, 1952, amended the Consti- 
tution to increase the State School Fund from a minimum of $120 per 
unit of average daily attendance in the public schools during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year to a new minimum of $180. Legislation of 1953 made 
a number of changes in the apportionment law. The Constitutional 
amendment and the 1953 legislative action are effective for the appor- 
tionments which have been made and which remain to be made for the 
fiscal year 1953-54. 

The State School Fund for this year amounts to $367,073,437.55. This 
represents $180 for each of the 2,037,169 units of average daily attend- 
ance in the public schools last year, an amount of $366,690,420.00, to 
which is added the approved excess expense of the automobile driver 
training program, amounting to $383,017.55. This year’s total fund ex- 
ceeds last year’s total of $280,663,119.06 by $86,410,318.49. The amount 
per unit of a.d.a this year is $180.19 compared with last year’s $147.34. 

The new law specifies in considerable detail the amounts which may 
be apportioned for the several levels and for various purposes. Educa- 
tion Code Section 5154, with its subsections (a) through (k), provides 
the general pattern. This section deals with amounts per unit of a.d.a. to 
be applied to state total a.d.a. for a particular level or, in many cases, 
to the grand total a.d.a. for all levels combined. It establishes the 
amounts to be allowed as a total of basic state aid and state equalization 
aid for each level. It sets limits on amounts to be apportioned for excess 
expense of educating the handicapped pupils in several categories, for 
transportation of pupils, for budget allowances to county school service 
funds, and for other purposes. Several other sections provide for the 
contingency that amounts reserved by law for certain allowances will 
be more or less than amounts required to be apportioned as computed 
by the equalization formulas or as determined by approved allowances 
based on reported expenditure. 

The new law provides at least four different apportionments during 
the fiscal year and possibly two more, making a total of six. There were 
only three apportionments during the preceding fiscal year. There is 
still a Principal Apportionment consisting chiefly of basic state aid and 
state equalization aid for school districts and approved budget allow- 
ances for county school service funds. The Principal Apportionment 
was not completed until November 10, but an Advance Apportionment 
of basic state aid for school districts and certain allowances to county 
school funds was made on September 15. The Special Purpose Appor- 
tionment, consisting of allowances formerly a part of the Principal 
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Apportionment, was made on December 10. It included state aid for 
excess expense for the education of physically handicapped and mentally 
retarded minor pupils, amounts for transportation of pupils, and amounts 
representing excess expense for automobile driver training. An Appor- 
tionment for Growth for the first period, comprising the full school 
months of the fiscal year ending not later than December 31, is sched- 
uled for February 15. A Second Period Apportionment for Growth, 
comprising the full school months from the end of the first period to 
not later than May 15, is to be made on June 25. The law also provides 
for a Final Apportionment of any money remaining in the fund on 
June 25. 


State total average daily attendance in the public schools during the 
preceding fiscal year is the main factor in the determination of the 
amount of the State School Fund for each fiscal year. A.d.a. in individual 
districts is the most important single factor in the computation of appor- 
tionments. State totals of a.d.a. in graded and ungraded classes by level 
for the past two fiscal years are shown in the following table. 


Average daily attendance Percentage 

Level Grades 1951-52 1952-53 of increase 
Elementary schools —. K-8 1,382,816 1,491,838 79 
High schools 9-12 438,527 459,511 4.8 
Junior colleges 13-14 83,583 85,820 27 
Tel = K-14 1,904,926 2,037,169 6.9 


An analysis of this year’s Principal Apportionment and comparable 
figures for the last year (excluding allowances for physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded minor pupils and for transportation of 
pupils from last year’s data for comparability) showing an increase this 
year of $78,378,565.86, and with percentages of increase, is presented in 
the following table. 


Amount of 
Principal Apportionment Percentage 
Level or Fund 1952-53 1953-54 of increase 
Elementary schools... $178,818,880.56 $239,673,800.19 34.0 
High schools 53,279,015 .00 66,564,175 .56 24.9 
Junior colleges 9,924,245 .00 12,381,777.00 24.8 
County School Service Funds 
(budget allowances) 7,648,702.10 9,187 ,632.19 20.1 
Correction of apportionments 
of previous fiscal years’ 
Excesses withheld.» —249,697.21 —147,681.78 
Deficiencies added... 65,280.29 205,288.44 
Total _ $249,486,425.74 $327,864,991.60 31.4 


The Special Purpose Apportionment amounting to $14,105,204.05, 
certified on December 10, makes a total of apportionments to that date 
of $341,970,195.65. An analysis of the Special Purpose Apportionment 
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together with comparative amounts for the preceding fiscal year is 
shown below. 


1953-54 
1952-53 (Special 
(Included with Purpose Percentage 


, Principal Apportionment) Apportionment) of increase 
Excess expense reimbursement 


1. Physically handicapped__..____ $4, 132,780.14 $4,330,009.39 4.8 
2. Mentally retarded 1,761,006.97 1,847,779.26 49 
3. Severely mentally retarded__.__ - 15,754.93 99,618.38 532.3 * 


Reimbursement for transportation 
1. Certain physically handicapped and 


severely mentally retarded minors. 685,375.93 824,567.10 20.3 

2. All other pupils 5,714,778.00 6,469,889.20 13.2 
Excess expense reimbursement for pupils 

instructed in driver training... Not in effect 383,017.55 ‘eee 


Amounts withheld from the Principal 
Apportionment and released in the 
Special Purpose Apportionment for 
additional teachers hired for small 
elementary schools —.____ Not in effect 150,323.17 aoe 


$12,309,695.97  $14,105,204.05 sents 


* The permissive program for the severely mentally retarded has been operating for only two 
years. 


After deducting the Principal Apportionment and the Special Purpose 
Apportionment from the total of the fund for the fiscal year, there 
remains an amount of $25,103,241.90. Of this sum, $24,446,028.00 is 
reserved for the two Apportionments for Growth. Any amount remain- 
ing in the fund on June 25, that is, any portion of the total for the 
fiscal year not apportioned by that time, will be distributed as the Final 
Apportionment to the districts receiving equalization aid for elementary 
schools by proration of such amount on the basis of a.d.a. credited to 
such districts. 


CO-OPERATIVE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The California Elementary School Administrators Association is en- 
gaged in a co-operative study of elementary education. The purpose of 
the study is to determine adequate standards of school service for the 
education of children in the elementary schools of California. This 
study was initiated by the CESAA because its membership believes that 
administrators occupy unique and key positions through which to in- 
volve lay and professional people in a study of educational topics of 
mutual interest and concern. Since the ultimate solution to many prob- 
lems in public education depends upon an informed citizenry, lay citi- 
zens are invited to work with professional personnel in this study to 
determine standards of school service needed, now and during the 
future, to educate children in the elementary schools of California. 


Six major topics are identified for study. Each major topic is assigned 
to a geographical area in the state, with consultant service available 
from a nearby state college or university. In addition, the California 
State Department of Education is responding to requests for consultant 
service and materials, as needed. The Association is also receiving over- 
all guidance in the conduct of the study from persons at the Univeristy 
of California who are experienced in conducting studies of this type. 
The geographical areas, topics, and sources of consultant service are as 
follows: 
Area I—Northern California: Basic Needs of Children (Sacramento 
State College) 

Area II—Southern California: Needed Instructional Supplies and 
Equipment (University of California, Los Angeles) 

Area III—San Francisco Bay Area: Needed Teaching Personnel and 
Services (University of California, Berkeley) 

Area [V—Central Coast Area: Needed Administrative and Supervisory 
Personnel and Services (Stanford University) 

Area V—Southern California: Needed Operational and Maintenance 
Personnel and Services (University of Southern California) 

Area VI—Central Valley: Needed Auxiliary Services and Personnel 
(Fresno State College) 


Each of the six major topics is subdivided into numerous related 
topics. Local, county, and regional groups of elementary school ad- 
ministrators are invited and encouraged to select for study a topic of 
interest to them. The topic chosen should be related to the major topic 


2The names of the area committee chairmen and further information regarding the study are 
available from Lewis Wickens, Executive Secretary, CESAA Co-operative Seady, 3954 Twelfth 
St., Riverside, California. 
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assigned to the geographical area. Suggestions regarding topics for study 
by local groups of the CESAA are available from each area committee 
chairman. The study offers opportunity to local groups of adminis- 
trators to work for the improvement of elementary education locally 
and state-wide. The results of study by local groups of the CESAA are 
to be distributed state-wide for review and discussion. Thus, each par- 
ticipating unit of the CESAA will be informed of the efforts of all other 
groups over the state and will have opportunity to help shape the final 
report. 

The work of the six area committees is reviewed at regular intervals 
by a central review board made up of an equal number of lay and 
professional citizens. The lay membership of the central review board 
consists of representatives from groups outside of education, such as 
the Farm Bureau, the National Association of Manufacturers, leaders in 
the automotive industry in California, the State Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion, and other state and local business and civic or- 
ganizations. The professional personnel on the central review board con- 
sists of representatives from professional organizations in California 
other than the California Elementary School Administrators Association. 
The chairman of the central review board is a representative of the 
California School Boards Association. In addition to a central review 
board which hears reports from the six area committees, each area com- 
mittee in turn has a review board made up of lay and professional 
people. 

The study is financed with funds from the CESAA and funds from 
the Rosenberg Foundation. The present plan of financing provides for 
the employment of a full-time co-ordinating secretary. 

To the extent that educators in local districts see opportunity in this 
study to unify lay and professional thinking for the advancement of 
education, and to the extent that educators in local districts see oppor- 
tunity in this study to improve one or more phases of education locally, 
they will want the school districts in which they work to be repre- 
sented. It is the belief of those connected with the study that every 
superintendent of schools will appreciate receiving information about 
the study, and will want to encourage and make possible the participa- 
tion of the administrative staff members with whom he associates in 
this current, significant, and practical study of elementary education. 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OCTOBER 31, 1953 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the public 
schools of California as of October 31, 1953, has been prepared from 
reports of officials of the school districts. In Table 1 totals are shown 
for the state, by sex, for each grade and special classification; in Table 2, 
a comparison is made with similar data for October 31, 1952; and in 
Tables 3 to 5 the figures on enrollment are presented according to grade 
level, by sex, and by county. 

Enrollment in regular grades only, from kindergarten through grade 
14, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 157,731, or 7.9 per cent, over 
the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for October 
31, 1952, showed an increase of 130,845, or 7.0 per cent, over those re- 
ported on October 31, 1951. 

Total enrollment in all regular grades and all special classes was 
2,538,547, an increase of 145,019, or 6.1 per cent, over the total for 
October 31, 1952. This increase may be compared to that of 134,368, or 
6.0 per cent, on October 31, 1952, over the figures reported on October 
31, 1951. 

Enrollment in kindergarten increased 34,780, or 19.5 per cent, from 
the total reported October 31, 1952. This sharp increase was expected 
and can be attributed to the fact that the figure for 1952 was abnormally 
low because the lawful age of school entrance was raised by the Legis- 
lature of 1951 from 4 years 6 months to 4 years 9 months.? 

Enrollment in the first grade decreased 2,221 from the total reported 
October 31, 1952. This is a normal reflection of last year’s low kinder- 
garten figure. 

The increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and elementary 
grades between October 31, 1952, and October 31, 1953, was 8.7 per cent 
as compared with an increase of 7.1 per cent during the previous year, 
and may be attributed largely to the high kindergarten enrollment. En- 
rollment in grades 9 through 12 increased 8.2 per cent from October 31, 
1952, to October 31, 1953, as compared with the increase of 6.5 per cent 
reported the previous year. In junior college, however, the increase in 
graded enrollment of 7.9 per cent in 1952 over 1951 has given place to 
a decrease of 10.1 per cent in 1953 over 1952. This may be due to statu- 
tory changes defining attendance in junior college classes. 

It is to be noted that junior college enrollments are now reported as 
full-time and part-time. Students enrolled in classes yielding 12 or more 
credit hours are considered to be full-time students. 


1 Chapter 362, Statutes of 1951, amending Education Code Section 8404, became effective Sep- 
tember 22, 1951. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OCTOBER 31, 1953 


Grade or class 


Male 


Female 


Graded Enrollment 


gr 
Seventh grade in elementary schools. 
Seventh grade in junior high schools 
Eigth grade in elementary schools-_-- 
Eighth grade in junior high schools 


Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight 


Tenth grade 
Eleventh grade 
Twelfth grade 


Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve 
Thirteenth grade 


Fourteenth grade 
Full-time 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen 


Enrollment in Special Classes and in Classes for Adults 

Ungraded pupils in elementary schools 

Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools____........-..---.------------- 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schools ; 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schools 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools 
High school level 


Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 


Special pupils in regular classes: 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Classes for adults: 
High school level 
Junior college level 


108,316 


104,493 


844,212 


70,411 
65,057 
53,108 
41,866 


1,646,817 
137,425 
125,975 
103,989 


230,442 


22,696 


9,818 
1,633 


219,970 
13,157 
6,765 


4,969 
1,544 


450,412 
35,853 
12,668 


14,787 
3,177 


40,050 


26,435 


66,485 


1,114,704 


1,049,010 


2,163,714 


701 

2 

19 
3,194 
236 


676 
5 


7,876 

882 
1,258 
4,353 


2,172 
(3,726) 
864 


2,862 


81,016 
52,603 


304 
2 
10 


2,46 
177 
741 

8 


4,958 
567 
786 

2,235 
415 

(2,409 
8 
1,771 


151,853 
49,183 


1,005 
4 
29 


5,660 
413 
1,417 
13 
12,834 
1,449 
2,044 
6,588 
2,587 
(6,135) 
1,502 
4,633 
232,869 
101,786 


Summary of enrollment in special classes and in classes for adults: 
Elementary school level 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Total enrollment in special classes and in classes for adults 
Total, Graded Enrollment and Enrollment in Special Classes 


12,910 
89,475 
56,334 


8,484 
156,080 
61,600 


107,984 


158,719 


216,114 


874,888 


1,273,423 


1,265,124 


2,538,547 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
OCTOBER 31, 1952, AND OCTOBER 31, 1953 


Increase or decrease 
between October 1952 


October 31, | October 31, and October 1953 
Grade or class 1952 1953 
Number Per cent 
eS OTe OEE AER EAE ERE TE ETO 178,029 212,809 34,780 19.5 
ee RE Se eae ee ECS eae ee er 223,915 221,694 —2,221 —1.0 
SE AES eee eee ae ee 179,012 215,061 36,049 20.1 
RE Rae Sic nen eae ee en eee me aaa eee 177,057 180,675 3,618 2.0 
I en re ag ea Sn is ecg Land ica ae ueee ene 174,289 179,243 4,954 2.8 
SRT ee hee ee ee a ee ae 165,727 177,220 11,493 6.9 
0 ARR ECE REE NY DSU Cee) Mrheeee mm ee On ce 145,576 168,269 22,693 15.6 
i ES Ree eae eee aan eine. meee 138,382 151,261 12,879 9.3 
a ae Sees eae eee ee eer en a 133,590 140,585 6,995 5.2 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight__.----- 1,515,577 1,646,817 131,240 8.7 
EI Fin I oe at Sac Re tt oy Ne te ee I 126,841 137,425 10,584 8.3 
EEE SS oe ve eee eee om meine = se 115,753 125,975 10,222 8.8 
I UR ee ee ee a a oe a ha eee 95,921 103,989 8,068 8.4 
RENIN 86 cx tegrated eae 77,943 83,023 5,080 6.5 
Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve. _....------- 416,458 450,412 33,954 8.2 
OS | EE ee ee eee ne Se eee mre Nes! 51,822 (48,521) —3,301 —6.4 
I cI I re ites cla Sale Sm ao a See 35,853 eee: eat 
TSR EE SIRO en eS se ee EN ase 12,668 a aS 
eS) CE RRR tae Saree RAE ee ae Sees ae eS 22,126 (17,964) —4,162 —18.8 
I Se Ns a ta tc a a nea a ee 14,787 sis Sees 
WUMEMBINO Sooo oreo cet Cocke ee SUL eee nee eee ee nee 3,177 ee oes 
Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen_......----- 73,948 66,485 —7,463 —10.1 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through fourteen... ....---- 2,005,983 2,163,714 157,731 7.9 
Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools. __.........-.------ 1,033 1,005 —28 —2.7 
map in elementary schools-_---..----------- 8 4 —4 —50.0 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools. 91 29 —62 —68.1 
Total, special enrollment classifications in elementary schools 1,132 1,038 —94 —8.3 
Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
PIRRNO UNNI oo eet eauceccaseceweces 5,462 5,660 198 3.6 
rades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. .._......._--------- 433 413 —20 —4.6 
SRUPRINNEEINIIN 522 ro oe Sec eee oeneuu 1,581 1,417 —164 —10.4 
DS es ee eee een 13 13 eases ieee 
Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors--. 7,489 7,503 14 2 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
RE ATS NARS MI CRA ae mea nme ee 11,672 12,834 1,162 10.0 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. ._.......-..-------- 1,402 1,449 47 3.4 
No ee eee ee RE eR Eee Ere = 1,885 2,044 159 8.4 
Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors_------- 14,959 16,327 1,368 9.1 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes_.......------------ 7,216 6,588 —628 —8.7 
Special pupils in regular classes: 
ATS See eee nen ee: 2,297 2,587 290 12.6 
a SS ee ee ene nnn e eee mene 17,580 (6,135) —11,445 —65.1 
WRENS ce Oa aes awe 1,502 ete Aene 
URI et hr tt Ce ea a Se ee 4,633 ae ee 
Total, special pupils in regular classes......--.--------- 19,877 8,722 —11,155 —56.1 
Classes for adults: 
ISS ee ee er ge ooo a pe SIL 288,770 232,869 —55,901 —19.4 
Junior college level... -..-- x 48,102 101,786 53,684 111.6 
Wile en erate: os nn eae 336,872 334,655 —2,217 —.7 
TOTAL, all grades and classes_..........-.---------------- 2,393,528 2,538,547 145,019 6.1 
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Kindergarten First grade Second grade 
County 
Male Female Total Male Female |} Total Male Female } Total 
14,641 6,862 6,431 13,293 7,062 6,751 13,813 
ee eee 11 1 12 2 3 5 
114 91 93 184 93 70 163 
965 617 633 1,250 659 600 1,259 
59 103 106 209 81 86 167 
194 129 115 244 127 95 222 
8,689 4,326 4,061 8,387 4,535 4,464 8,999 
Becker oe 177 171 348 144 128 272 
189 184 195 379 161 156 317 
5,461 3,875 3,515 7,390 3,580 3,289 6,869 
214 199 183 382 161 165 326 
1,220 1,133 976 2,109 855 818 1,673 
1,200 928 921 1,849 730 689 1,419 
225 131 109 240 124 117 241 
4,857 3,070 2,771 5,841 2,838 2,756 5,594 
820 578 57 1,148 596 536 1,132 
150 130 101 231 97 104 201 
388 227 196 423 236 199 435 
83,287 41,049 37,806 78,855 |} 39,318 | 37,563 76,881 
Magee 290 60: 527 456 983 506 419 925 
Wines sso Sot 993 1,008 2,001 1,028 906 1,934 987 971 1,958 
Mariposa... -------- 15 14 29 42 29 71 30 48 78 
Mendocino--_--.----- 268 244 512 577 543 1,120 434 446 880 
es 703 639 1,342 975 849 1,824 884 1,684 
aes 60 87 147 124 127 251 114 123 237 
| ee eee) Ree. REE Re 21 20 41 18 6 24 
Monterey----------- 1,327 1,305 2,632 1,593 1,467 3,060 1,324 1,350 2,674 
a 324 351 675 440 438 878 398 381 779 
jo" Seen see 90 76 166 175 163 338 155 153 308 
wana: 5) << eo 3,069 2,953 6,022 3,014 2,634 5,648 2,960 2,705 5,665 
Oe 325 306 631 454 397 851 475 397 872 
) ee 107 115 222 157 141 298 147 133 280 
Riverside........-.- 1,725 1,636 3,361 2,089 1,864 3,953 2,041 1,833 3,874 
Sacramento- ---.----- 3,598 3,411 ,609 3,658 3,404 7,062 3,582 3,459 7,041 
San Benito__..------ 72 66 138 125 136 261 123 117 240 
San Bernardino- ----- 3,419 3,331 6,750 3,844 3,501 7,345 3,617 3,343 6,960 
San Diego.......---- 6,527 6,372 12,899 7,128 6,312 13,440 6,502 234 12,736 
San Francisco- - - ---- 4,187 4,077 8,264 3,775 3,485 7,260 3,844 3,615 459 
San Joaquin__.-..--- 1,980 1,823 3,803 2,296 2,232 4,528 2,309 2,198 4,507 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- 475 439 914 629 574 1,203 579 538 1,117 
San Mateo. ......-.-- 3,544 3,368 6,912 3,467 3,141 6,608 3,188 3,147 6,335 
Santa Barbara------- 926 904 1,830 948 930 1,878 910 899 1,809 
Santa Clara...-..... 3,762 3,594 7,356 3,984 3,565 7,549 3,889 3,790 7,679 
Santa Crus.......--- 552 527 1,079 597 464 1,061 593 563 1,156 
Be ros 358 338 696 528 472 1,000 481 442 923 
ermeas SS oe 30 18 48 29 35 64 39 20 59 
Siskiyou. ......----- 233 210 443 421 365 786 316 316 632 
A ae SR: 1,281 1,150 2,431 1,469 1,310 2,779 1,335 1,287 2,622 
PAO. see a 820 777 1,597 1,164 1,067 2,231 996 947 1,943 
Stanislaus..-.....--- 1,252 1,191 2,443 1,645 1,530 3,175 1,511 1,367 878 
teeth ea 159 188 347 331 345 676 304 259 563 
jo a ee 137 140 277 209 187 396 218 159 377 
po 33 37 70 72 54 126 55 67 122 
jo See 1,269 1,193 2,462 1,858 1,678 3,536 1,573 1,599 3,172 
po ee 74 84 158 148 129 277 120 121 241 
Cr re 1,253 1,273 2,526 1,446 1,297 2,743 1,452 1,312 2,764 
ees 485 417 902 566 478 1,044 510 479 989 
Wettes<c203---25 05 203 236 439 330 312 642 283 228 511 
| 108,316 | 104,493 || 212,809 || 115,703 | 105,991 |} 221,694 |} 110,201 | 104,860 || 215,061 
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Third grade Fourth grade Fifth grade 


Male Female Total Male Female | Total Male Female Total 


59 135 80 66 146 64 59 123 
549 1,135 648 567 1,215 629 573 1,202 
76 184 105 95 200 92 82 174 
73 189 98 103 201 120 80 200 
3,289 6,872 3,447 3,362 6,809 3,286 3,102 6,388 
266 107 107 214 138 2 
132 277 136 163 299 145 164 
2,864 6,035 2,992 2,984 5,976 3,105 2,849 5,954 
147 321 176 147 323 160 166 326 
777 1,602 817 738 1,555 804 745 1,549 
667 1,375 661 615 1,276 661 669 1,330 
87 191 107 101 208 112 113 225 
2,227 4,733 2,496 2,425 4,921 2,504 2,447 4,951 
540 1,092 562 524 1,086 543 506 1,049 i 
71 186 92 86 178 101 85 
146 343 181 186 367 186 172 358 
31,691 |} 65,194 || 32,862 | 31,804 || 64,666 || 32,924 | 31,681 |} 64,605 
3 2 831 
745 1,492 781 763 1,544 711 679 1,390 
36 43 39 82 40 48 
408 869 469 425 894 471 406 877 
777 1,536 835 685 1,520 697 728 1,425 
84 89 89 17 93 92 1 : 
19 16 16 32 10 3 23 
1,138 2,303 1,164 1,079 2,243 1,154 1,133 2,287 
335 687 
128 281 149 148 297 158 150 0 
2,224 4,686 2,408 2,349 4,757 2,348 2,174 4,522 
402 784 391 383 774 431 362 793 
97 248 117 121 238 128 126 254 
1,576 3,333 1,744 1,655 3,399 1,745 1,586 3,331 
2,678 5,455 2,937 2,659 5,596 2,758 2,702 5,460 
111 215 113 111 2 91 191 
2,889 6,054 3,110 2,953 6,063 3,163 2,933 6,096 
San Diego_..._--_--- 5,278 4,985 || 10,263 5,078 4,718 9,796 4,742 4,577 9,319 
San Francisco. ------ 3,063 2,883 5,946 2,859 2,716 5,575 2,821 2,792 5,613 
San Joaquin.____.__- 2,016 1,831 3,847 1,982 1,842 3,824 1,880 1,894 3,774 
San Luis Obispo- - . -- 502 452 954 504 459 963 523 519 1,042 
San Mateo._...--.-- 2,618 2,437 5,055 2,350 2,244 4,594 2,404 2,323 4,727 , 
Santa Barbara. -_--_-_- 7 766 1,556 774 3 1,577 1,493 
Santa Clara_.._...-- 3,170 3,036 6,206 3,254 3,003 6,257 3,107 2,947 6,054 
Santa Cruz......._-- 515 487 1,002 464 447 911 474 462 936 
Nineteen 423 365 788 459 389 848 451 436 887 
ge eae re 24 22 46 34 19 53 36 30 66 
Siskiyou._....-.._-- 318 286 604 304 285 589 322 277 599 
Solano._...-.------- 966 1,015 1,981 1,068 963 2,031 939 891 1,830 ? 
Sonoma....-..------ 888 1,790 869 876 1,745 936 887 1,823 
Stanislaus._..__.-_-- 1,386 1,292 2,678 1,384 1,355 2,739 1,388 1,305 2,693 
(es ee 265 277 542 257 272 529 283 277 560 
(ay ee 190 162 352 173 183 356 193 164 357 
Tvinity..-.-.---.-.- 58 44 102 49 54 103 52 49 101 
WMS 5.2 o coo oe eS 1,646 1,477 3,123 1,624 1,544 3,168 1,658 1,490 3,148 
Tuolumne....------- 121 119 
Ventura......------- 1,162 1,052 2,214 1,114 1,077 2,191 1,106 1,144 2,250 
iene es oe 419 81 390 | 731 3 
Waban oo 273 236 509 272 264 536 258 266 524 
os er 93,318 | 87,357 || 180,675 || 91,736 | 87,507 || 179,243 || 90,569 | 86,651 || 177,220 
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. Seventh grade in Seventh ein 
County Sixth grade elementary schools junior high schools 
Male Female |} Total Male Female |} Total Male Female |} Total 

Mlemed@s ..- 2.255553 4,979 5,007 9,986 2,185 2,003 4,188 2,592 2,677 5,269 
Yo Se 2 2 4 1 3 || RE eee Seeman! | eee ee 
, oo eee 68 78 146 78 65 | | es Seen ees 

} a ee 634 590 1,224 283 269 552 251 254 505 
Calaveras..........- 80 91 171 70 75 j | || See Seempeemerenes | Sone esas 
oe 112 98 210 104 98 y | ee Cowen | Scene 

Contra Costa......-- 3,152 2,960 6,112 849 799 1,648 1,909 1,784 3,693 
Del Norte........... 113 120 233 135 121 y | | | ra See | eee eee 
E] Dorado-_-_-__..---- 175 125 300 158 170 || re se! | Sees 

|) i ee RES 2,947 2,679 5,626 1,569 1,395 2,964 1,104 1,053 2,157 
SO eee 176 156 332 171 143 Co | eee, Soames | eo eeareeees 

Humboldt_......_.-- 806 717 1,523 428 422 850 243 250 493 
Imperial. ..........- 624 576 1,200 611 570 pty | Sees Eee | eee ee 
Se ee ern 118 106 224 117 1 1) es Se! | eee 
ee 2,459 2,278 4,737 2,253 2,115 | See | oar 
os 521 518 1,039 442 432 || nee Saeeeee AS eens 
1 eee aS 103 188 100 85 | || SS SE STRESS 

pi aed 186 190 376 124 108 232 4 32 76 

Los Angeles_____._.- 30,872 30,690 61,562 7,558 7,170 14,728 20,749 19,800 40,549 
Madera.........-... 428 421 849 408 359 (|| SERRA) Pie | | FEIN eS 
660 682 1,342 554 465 pf || ee Laeenene | Spears 
43 35 78 49 27 (, | ee Sees rere 

433 407 840 254 221 475 174 164 338 

705 634 1,339 489 495 984 184 154 338 
63 75 138 93 75 ) |) Ss ioe Ae 
12 12 24 15 y | | eee Sees Sewers 

1,067 1,025 2,092 624 629 1,253 290 291 581 

351 334 685 17 27 44 283 295 578 
175 160 335 169 137 | ES SE a | See 

2,090 2,168 4,258 1,488 1,391 2,879 404 436 840 

364 359 723 348 300 648 16 24 40 

133 122 |) ae ae Se 126 105 231 

1,566 1,598 3,164 656 658 1,314 871 809 1,680 

2,510 2,494 5,004 1,013 855 1,868 1,178 1,273 2,451 
93 123 216 105 76 i) en ees! See 

San Bernardino--__._- 2,952 2,829 5,781 1,186 1,038 2,224 1,499 1,401 2,900 

San Diego........... 4,388 4,322 8,710 1,257 1,243 2,500 2,558 2,605 5,163 

San Francisco_--__-_-- 2,901 2,784 5,685 212 205 417 2,209 2,084 4,293 

San Joaquin........- 1,768 1,749 3,517 837 790 1,627 771 702 1,473 

San Luis Obispo----- 447 466 913 330 336 666 108 129 237 
San Mateo__._._-.-- 2,137 2,100 4,237 1,806 1,782 Sie a 

Santa Barbara___._.- 751 703 1,454 325 309 634 324 332 656 

Santa Clara......_-- 2,833 2,769 5,602 1,709 1,560 3,269 905 880 1,785 

nta ae 446 423 869 296 268 564 106 144 250 
7 ae 447 401 848 435 387 ||| i Sameer | Peat es 
eee 27 23 50 30 26 | ||, ee, Seueeeees | Le agweee eons 
a 322 284 606 295 290 | || SRS e Seen TGI | untae est 

ee oe 906 871 1,777 289 300 589 456 431 887 

OO ae 864 839 1,703 366 294 660 405 383 788 
Stanislaus........_.- 1,274 1,269 2,543 1,203 1,153 (>. || ae Sees | LSE 
CO Ses 273 251 524 268 250 || Se Seaeeeeee | Seco! 
pO eS 185 174 359 175 140 | ee Sens ee ae 
J ei 48 51 99 43 37 CC) Se Pees | eee 

ere 1,528 1,486 3,014 1,420 1,350 2,770 85 97 182 
Tuolumne_._..-.---- 119 118 237 101 106 7 || See Cee | Sere 

Venitiie..........:.< 1,008 973 1,981 530 500 1,030 437 389 826 

pc Lager sae =e 373 363 736 284 290 37 33 70 
WRN eo cai tcae 267 222 489 236 260 |: en Peers See 

2 eee eee 85,084 83,185 || 168,269 | 37,151 34,781 71,932 40,318 39,011 79,329 
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Eighth grade in _ Eighth grade in Total, kindergarten 
— elementary schools junior high schools through eighth grade 
7 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Alameda_.---------- 1,819 1,727 3,546 || 2,443 2,407 | 4,850 || 51,987 | 49,602 || 101,589 
OS eee? 3 | ERE, eres eeoee eee 28 19 47 
Amador....--.------ 59 58 | ais aes ae 666 605 1,271 
i hee 287 280 567 248 266 i 514 5,343 | 5,045 |] 10,388 
eT ee 75 S| en eee | caaeerier 755 712 1,467 
Di anna niecnicnn 76 86 ae = 998 826 || 1,824 
Contra Costa_._----- 742 749 1,491 1,624 1,626 |; 3,250 |} 31,912 | 30,426 || 62,338 
Del Norte.......---- 107 101 || eens, RSA | eae 1,045 1,037 082 
El Dorado_--.------ 142 125 2) | ie (eis (ees 1,345 1,320 2,665 
Fremno:.._-.....-.-. 1,418 1,339 2,757 1,057 967 || 2,024 | 27,521 | 25,602 || 53,213 
Ch 150 120 7 (1) ie Saeeeeeeee | SEER 1,484 1,324 2,808 
Humboldt....------- 442 406 848 238 218 456 7,215 | 6,663 || 13,878 
mperial__......---- 541 519 NOH oe ct ee BR 6,057 833 || 11,890 
Nagpal ese 89 94 1 | re eae (eae 1,017 37 1,954 
Rime oc Qie01 2020; <4tap ies 22. | eure ene 22,738 | 21,413 || 44,151 
No esta tel 438 425 ee ie a. 4,650 | 4,453 || 9,103 
(oa eae 96 86 Lo | eS eee | Ress 916 771 1,687 
Raeeen. 2-2-2. 132 146 278 35 34 | 69 1,749 1,596 || 3,345 
Los Angeles. __.----- 6,897 6,466 || 13,363 || 19,19 18,646 || 37,839 || 307,154 | 294,375 |] 601,529 
SS eee es 378 | Ree, (eee \|--------- 3, 3,502 7,37 

Marin. _-.....------ 496 445 ene Se | ear! 6,957 | 6,664] 13,621 
Mariposa......------ 31 26 “(| eee eer: | ees 330 302 632 
Mendocino. -...----- 187 193 380 169 161 330 || 3,897 | 3,618 |] 7,515 
ae 435 445 880 199 163 | 362 6,865 | 6,369 || 13,234 
Modoc.....--------- 89 56 Rs Ns! TD ciniated 822 808 630 
EY ee 11] | eeeeee| Seen | aaa eee 113 88 201 
Monterey _-.-------- 536 550 1,086 288 297 585 || 10,532 | 10,264 |] 20,796 
Nayats 8520033 25 17 42 289 236 525 || 3,255 | 3,133 |! 6,388 
Nevella......-..--<2 150 128 15 Desens) ( Semmes | (SIN 1,374 1,243 2,617 
Qranke:..... 22222 1,354 1,330 |} 2,684 386 386 772 || 21,983 | 20,750 |} 42,733 
Le 325 282 607 27 17 44 |] 3,538 | 3,229 6,767 
ae ey 1 107 93 200 1,173 1,054 2,297 
Riverside... .--..--- 663 584 1,247 825 783 1,608 || 15,682 | 14,582 || 30,264 
Sacramento. -__----- 898 874 1,772 1,171 1,161 2,332 || 26,080 | 24,970 || 51,050 
San Benito....-...-- 67 80 iY | ERM |More || ei | 893 920 1,813 
San Bernardino. ___-- 1,143 1,039 2,182 1,392 1,415 || 2,807 || 28,490 | 28,672 || 55,162 
San Diego.....--.--- 1,172 1,154 || 2,326 2,398 | 2,290 4,688 || 47,028 | 44,812 |} 91,840 

San Francisco-___--- 229 2 452 || 2,095 1,947 || 4,042 |] 28195] 26811 : 
San Joaquin..------- 705 725 1,430 791 727 1,518 || 17,335 | 16,513 || 33,848 
San Luis Obispo--_-- 325 275 600 108 122 230 530 309 839 
San Mateo....-_..-- 1,670 MORO || 29 geRN as oe 23,184 | 22,194 || 45,378 
Santa Barbara... __-- 309 298 607 329 341 670 1135 (029 || 14,164 
Santa Clara__.____-- 1,536 1,343 2,879 852 841 1,693 || 29,001 | 27,328 |] 56,329 
Santa Crus_..---__-- 25 213 438 171 180 351 4,439 4,178 || 8,617 
Riana os 411 362 Cc; || emcee (eee gi | Paes | 3,993 3,592 1585 
oe 17 19 7) || Ree Rade! | Me diag. 266 212 478 
Siskiyou. ....------- 287 238 1 || Staal (RES | (eS 2,818 | 2,551 5,369 
Bolano........-...-- 253 268 521 397 404 801 9,359 8,890 || 18,249 
Sonoma......---___- 361 364 725 403 363 766 || 8,072 7,699 |} 15,771 
Stanislaus....______- 1,191 ire | eee | | Se Pom | Piel 12,234 | 11,577 |] 23,811 
Rete eens ee 260 228 2,400 | 2,347] 4,747 
Tehama_.....______- 156 160 1,636 1,469 105 
Trinity - 46 37 456 430 886 
Musee... -....-..| 45407 1,331 14,149 | 13,331 |} 27,480 
Tuolumne.._______-- 1 1,036 976 || 2,012 
Ventura......_..____| 487 449 936 387 323 710 || 10,382 | 9,789 || 20,171 
aE 290 265 555 36 35 71 803 | 3,505 7,308 
Waban 2 aces 202 222 BOS fee ee fe a 2,324 | 2,246 4,570 
1S eatin 34,087 | 32,234 || 66,321 || 37,729 | 36,535 || 74,264 || 844,212 | 802,605 |/1,646,817 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 
Ninth grade Tenth grade Eleventh grade 
County 
Male Female Total Male Female || Total Male Female Total 

4,052 8,147 3,928 3,718 7,646 3,220 3,120 6,340 
65 130 63 66 129 61 50 1li 
498 1,068 539 1,048 433 377 810 
58 134 63 72 1 64 59 123 
95 202 99 81 1 78 68 146 
2,201 4,568 2,159 2,117 4,276 2,068 1,940 4,008 
100 198 81 63 59 122 
114 256 127 105 232 102 92 194 
2,123 4,368 1,940 1,844 3,784 1,556 1,498 3,054 
124 264 127 112 239 133 107 240 
593 1,224 556 576 1,132 471 485 956 
440 924 363 395 331 327 658 
79 153 82 78 160 52 64 116 
1,913 3,945 1,844 1,706 3,550 1,420 1,318 2,738 
397 803 332 273 605 281 246 527 
92 177 107 67 174 82 68 150 
134 273 1 168 318 109 1 211 
24,869 50,390 24,035 22,713 46,748 19,620 19,010 38,630 
344 687 248 273 52 1 221 386 
432 870 502 406 908 370 376 746 
31 59 24 24 48 25 24 4g 
329 714 353 311 664 253 218 471 
593 1,252 549 476 1,025 396 384 780 
63 1 48 52 44 44 88 
8 8 6 14 5 4 9 
732 1,478 649 637 1,286 559 500 1,059 
267 589 298 249 7 225 206 431 
146 286 116 132 248 107 g4 201 
1,663 3,498 1,586 1,482 3,06 1,290 1,303 2,593 
332 703 363 290 653 271 270 541 
102 203 111 91 202 87 75 162 
1,273 2,672 1,279 1,189 2,468 1,016 930 1,946 
1,961 3,924 1,896 1,811 3,707 1,552 1,454 3,006 
1 193 4 97 161 80 82 162 
San Bernardino- --_._- 2,393 2,231 4,624 2,274 2,076 4,350 1,718 1,724 3,442 
San bees... .-. 3,619 3,338 6,957 3,289 2,995 6,284 2,776 2,658 5,434 
San Francisco--_-___-- 2,738 2,416 5,154 2,774 2,359 5,133 2,193 1,930 4,123 
San Joaquin..___..-- 1,505 1,513 3,018 1,295 1,222 2,517 1,164 1,144 2,308 
San Luis Obispo- --_-- 413 352 7 359 317 676 297 289 586 
San Mateo_-_......_- 1,655 1,497 3,152 1,446 1,362 2,808 1,201 1,252 2,453 
Santa Barbara. -__-_- 629 1,1 517 1,134 568 480 1,048 
Santa Clara____...-- 2,256 2,167 4,423 2,001 1,927 3,928 1,642 1,573 3,215 
Sante Crus.......... 489 455 944 438 383 821 397 330 727 
| Ee 373 346 719 374 320 694 272 254 526 
BR soso 20 15 35 12 22 34 10 15 25 
Sikivou............ 293 247 540 223 255 478 222 191 413 
_ 1 Sen 713 655 1,368 651 635 1,286 489 489 978 
ae 797 772 1,569 759 654 1,413 558 432 990 
Seanad. ......-... 1,200 1,100 2,300 1,004 997 2,001 791 802 1,593 
ee 240 212 452 208 209 417 172 151 323 
| ee 187 162 349 168 142 310 143 124 267 
: ers 35 24 59 45 29 74 25 23 48 
J eee 1,215 1,240 2,455 1,097 1,019 2,116 856 818 1,674 
Tuolumne..__......- 87 90 79 103 87 68 155 
CO Sarees 845 801 1,646 782 668 1,450 583 606 1,189 
> eee 306 325 6 318 302 6 216 230 446 
eee 239 180 419 186 168 354 139 123 262 
Nn Se 70,411 67,014 || 137,425 65,057 60,918 || 125,975 53,108 50,881 || 103,989 
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GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 
Twelfth grade Total, grades 9 through 12 Thirteenth grade 
County Full-time Part-time 
Male | Female} Total |} Male | Female || Total 

M F Total |} M F || Total 
eke a na 2,600 | 2,656 || 5,256 |} 13,843 | 13,546 || 27,389 318 321 639 33 | 130 163 
~ SS - am we s aa Ee ae nat net pas ie ea 
Amador.-...---- 46 52 98 235 233 468 - ae ee eS a les 
Soa 305 334 639 1,817 1,748 3,565 Us om fe hee ae. pa 
Calaveras_-__..- 43 38 81 24 227 473 ae se et = ae a 
Colues...-:...- 79 63 142 363 307 670 = a3 ae ae ee aa 
Contra Costa.._} 1,302 | 1,313 |} 2,615 7,896 7,571 || 15,467 688 424 || 1,112 || 273 243 516 
Del Norte._._-- 4 51 92 282 291 573 ou we ae wai as as 
1 Dorado. --_-- 96 78 174 467 389 856 a a ne ea es as 
Fresno.....-.-- 1,214 | 1,275 || 2,489 6,955 6,740 || 13,695 561 341 902 118 147 265 
CS 84 73 157 484 416 = si oe a es ae 
Humboldt_-_.__- 327 337 664 1,985 1,991 3,976 =a sia ay ae ae aa 
mperial____._- 258 235 493 1,436 1,397 2,833 55 25 80 49 14 63 
aS 62 45 107 270 266 536 = as me Hd = aes 
J eee 1,023 975 || 1,998 6,319 5,912 || 12,231 477 271 748 45 70 115 
Mines... 202 206 408 1,221 1,122 2,343 és Px aa ae ea ae 
J” eee 77 61 138 351 288 639 2 = ame is me se 

es 108 95 203 506 499 1,005 61 25 8 1 aes 
Los Angeles-__-.| 15,237 | 15,514 |/30,751 || 84,413 | 82,106 || 166,519 |/10,856 | 6,732 |/17,588 |/3,715 | 4,979 || 8,694 
Madera.......- 135 174 3 891 1,102 u wii ex oes ies nee os 
Marin. .......- 298 297 595 1,608 1,511 3,119 187 122 309 7 27 34 
Mariposa- ---_.- 16 7 23 93 86 179 ae a Ra -_ = me 
Mendocino- -._- 232 201 433 1,223 1,059 2,282 nee we wes pe sis ee 
Merced... --..-- 309 324 633 1,913 Lie 3,690 aa te ‘oie it wes sis 
Modoc..-.----- 45 o7 72 191 186 377 = om me ees = as 
OT ee 7 2 9 32 20 52 é a ae = we oes 
Monterey-_.---- 457 437 894 2,411 2,306 4,717 399 270 669 24 33 57 
ADB oc cesses 200 193 393 1,045 915 ,960 139 71 210 po aa ao 
Nevada........ 84 75 159 447 447 94 eet se ee ee ae ne 
nge....-.-.| 1,085 | 1,046 |} 2,131 5,796 5,494 || 11,290 873 457 || 1,330 64 91 155 
ae 230 195 425 1,235 1,087 2,322 151 90 241 1 20 21 
TERR ss 70 58 128 369 326 695 <2 sacs wx ee ee we 
Riverside--_ -_-_-- 787 707 || 1,494 4,481 4,099 8,580 367 219 586 ao = oe 
Sacramento....| 1,238 | 1,155 || 2,393 6,649 6,381 |} 13,030 700 380 || 1,080 |} 276 | 206 482 
San Benito__-_-- 61 52 113 296 333 629 7 9 16 os os mes 
San Bernardino.| 1,328 | 1,313 |} 2,641 7,713 7,344 || 15,057 831 488 || 1,319 100 59 159 
San Diego--..-- 2,229 | 2,221 {| 4,450 |; 11,913 | 11,212 |} 23,125 738 265 |} 1,003 403 160 563 
San Francisco_.| 1,733 | 1,629 |} 3,362 9,438 8,334 |} 17,772 || 1,505 715 || 2,220 || 295 | 392 687 
San Joaquin---- 907 805 || 1,712 4,871 4,684 9,555 270 168 438 49 28 77 
San Luis Obispo- 274 229 503 1,343 1,187 2,530 24 44 68 11 9 20 
San Mateo-_---- 1,035 940 |! 1,975 5,337 5,051 || 10,388 531 218 749 30 12 42 
Santa Barbara-. 406 384 790 2,220 1,932 4,152 176 105 281 22 75 97 
Santa Clara._..} 1,295 | 1,381 |} 2,676 7,194 7,048 |} 14,242 301 152 453 || 326 16 342 
Santa Cruz___-- 304 251 555 1,628 1,419 3,047 eas es ae eas we pak 
Se 244 233 477 1,263 1,153 2,416 150 110 260 soi = pel 
a eee 14 12 26 56 64 120 =e ae =a Ae a ae 
Siskiyou. -...-- 162 158 320 900 851 1,751 me * - oe se ae 
SS ae 488 404 892 2,341 2,183 4,524 767 145 912 ae ue aha 
Sonoma...----- 483 449 932 2,597 2,307 4,904 304 213 517 Pon ras ae 
Stanislaus__-__- 705 701 |} 1,406 3,700 3,600 300 420 273 693 47 24 71 
Sutter.........- 146 144 290 766 716 1,482 ee se Pa ne = 
Tehama-_-__.--- 120 101 221 618 529 1,147 -_ a ae - ne ae 
Trnity......-. 15 29 44 120 105 225 se as By at a Se 
ROO. os acen 748 654 |} 1,402 3,916 3,731 7,647 400 264 664 3 9 12 
Tuolumne-.---- 68 56 124 321 317 638 as a ~ 7 pe iss 
Ventura........ 514 439 953 2,724 2,514 5,238 269 143 412 8 14 22 
fe 183 183 366 1,023 1,040 2,063 oes we as a oa <o 
i 107 90 197 671 561 1,232 171 97 268 3 7 10 
Total...... 41,866 | 41,157 || 83,023 || 230,442 | 219,970 || 450,412 || 22,696 | 13,157 ||35,853 |/5,903 | 6,765 || 12,668 


(" 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Fourteenth grade Total, grades 13 and 14 
County Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
M F Total M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Alameda. -._.--- 38 15 53 1 pe 1|| 356 336 692 34 130 164 
a pi =e oe ae “5 a a ae we a pis oa 
“es ee ee ie as wa Sse ae ss aa a ki ee 
ee Ba ne ae Ee 33 a Be ae <a an aa és 
Calaveras. -__.- de aa ae as aa aS a2 os a es ae os 
2 at = ais a oud nacd a ad oes ae 
Contra Costa...| 273 131 404 26 30 56 961 555 1,516} 209 273 572 
Del Norte... .-- oe ae ae pis 2a aa Se pa a ps aa aa 
El Dorado. --.. ea AE = hus P ae e 
WOR ea5 3 189 98 287 7 5 12 750 439 || 1,189 125 152 277 
or a ae we =i Ses as oe as aig i ee de 
Humboldt. a ae ee fees a on ae ea a as io 
pene. a 14 15 29 o 1 1 69 40 109 49 15 64 
nyo.... Bis S _ = Pe be ae aa pi ee a 
Kern...-- 326 117 443 23 28 51 803 388 |} 1,191 68 98 166 
ee ae ae <a oa we a sia aes ae oo = ae 
OS eee = eee = <n a os a pe 4a sabe 
leaeo:.<...=-. 21 25 = te = 82 29 111 1 ae 1 
Los Angeles....| 5,210 | 2,639 |} 7,849 || 1,179 | 1,178 || 2,357 || 16,066 | 9,371 || 25,437 || 4,804 | 6,157 || 11,051 
Madera... ------ oe 5 Se a ze ee cee ed sai a aa de 
) ee 100 57 157 2 6 8 287 179 466 9 33 42 
Mariposa. - - - -- a Be oa — oe pe nat we aa Pa zz an 
Mendocino- ---- ee oe ped si oes aa = a -_ es _ pas 
Merced.-_-.-.---- a wa aa ue ne ae af ao sa ae an = 
Modoc.-....--- ue pe oe oe aa BS ns De aS a a on 
LS = 3 = ne a Sn fa ’ a - as ain 
Monterey------ 197 109 306 7 5 12 596 379 975 31 38 69 
Se 48 26 74 aa aad we 187 97 284 aa wad a 
Nevada.......- i 2a wy: = ae ze aa a 
Orange. ...--.-- 500 213 713 39 47 86 || 1,373 670 || 2,043 103 138 241 
) See 76 36 112 3 2 5 227 126 353 4 22 26 
i ——— 2 jim ae ee ae Pe ay ee oe a 
Riverside------ 126 65 191 ye Ee on 493 284 777 pL oe ae 
Sacramento....| 333 182 515 80 69 149 |} 1,033 562 || 1,595 356 275 631 
San Benito-_--- 2 4 6 pe ee ‘a 9 13 22 aa pa wa 
San Bernardino_| 316 230 546 28 15 43 || 1,147 718 |} 1,865 128 74 202 
San Diego------ 192 84 276 119 48 167 930 349 || 1,279 522 208 730 
San Francisco -- 503 214 717 56 54 110 |} 2,008 929 |} 2,937 351 446 797 
San Joaquin...-| 146 68 214 14 16 30 416 236 652 63 44 107 
San Luis Obispo 7 18 25 1 2 3 31 62 93 12 11 23 
San Mateo-.---. 245 103 348 11 8 19 776 321 || 1,097 41 20 61 
Santa Barbara. 30 18 48 1 1 2 206 123 329 23 76 
Santa Clara--.-- 13 7 20 2 an 2 314 159 473 328 16 344 
Santa Cruz... .- Be me ” ‘is es et ; a re on ne i 
0 Sa 72 42 114 pe ae = 222 152 374 Be ve a 
ee be, ae a a ‘ma ae er a aes = a i 
Siskiyou. -...--- =e _ en ae ve * ae a me ws 
_ “ae 75 51 126 a ne = 842 196 |} 1,038 ae oe ae 
Sonoma..--.-..- 216 121 337 a a a 520 334 4 ee as ae 
Stanislaus__--_- 163 96 259 24 15 39 583 369 952 71 39 110 
Se ~ oe ky =o Pe a ae ae aa re a ss 
Tenams......... Ld he iS ae ses ae aS a on ae hes we 
Trinity.......-- eae = aa a aa = _ ee aa 
ye 197 113 310 3 2 5 597 377 974 6 11 17 
Tuolumne--..-- a ae ae re na pe es me ad “aga fas as 
wae Be alee 122 58 180 6 10 16 391 201 592 14 24 38 
Nia ccxcxeces ees as pie = a a oe Me a wa iia fas 
Wiis ocess55- 68 35 103 1 2 3 239 132 371 4 9 13 
Totel..-<. 9,818 | 4,969 || 14,787 |} 1,633 | 1,544 || 3,177 ||32,514 | 18,126 || 50,640 || 7,536 | 8,300 || 15,845 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE OCTOBER 31, 1952 


. Increase or decrease between 
Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades 1 
through 14, October 31, 1953 Sea 21, HEE ae oe, 
County ' 

Male Female Total Number Per cent 
66,220 63,614 129,834 10,238 8.6 
28 19 47 13 38.2 
901 838 1,739 —112 —6.1 
7,160 6,793 13,953 632 4.7 
1,001 1,940 34 1.8 
1,361 1,133 2,494 160 6.9 
Z 41,068 38,825 79,893 5,664 7.6 
DalNorte. ....--s-.2-2. 1,327 1,328 2,655 295 12.5 
eo) Porado.............- 1,812 1,709 3,521 349 11.0 
SED ee 35,351 33,023 68,374 2,787 4.2 
Eee ee erates! 1,968 1,740 3,708 221 6.3 
remboldt.._ ........-.<. 9,200 8,654 17,854 1,703 10.5 
SS a = 7,611 7,285 14,896 1,333 9.8 
OSS ES ites 1,287 1,203 2,490 65 2.7 
MG ee es 29,928 27,811 57,739 3,221 5.9 
OS eee ere 5,871 5,575 | 11,446 —98 —.8 
| CEE RCT 1,267 1059 || 2/326 120 5.4 
Lee a a 2,338 2,124 4,462 117 20 
Los Angeles___..._.----- 412,527 392,009 804,536 59,022 7.9 
TS eee 4,764 4,514 9,278 —117 —1.2 
ONS NILES Beran <e 8,861 8,387 17,248 1,578 10.1 
Maripora..............- 423 388 811 34 4.4 
Mendocino_........----- 5,120 4,677 9,797 841 9.4 
0 SUS See ee ere ae 8,778 8,146 | 16,924 689 4.2 
Sel ree area sans 1,013 994 | 2,007 131 7.0 
| Oe a ees! 145 108 253 —21 —7.7 
Monterey......--------- 13,570 12,987 26,557 1,935 7.9 
SEE Ere 4,487 4,145 8,632 1,037 13.7 
SS 1,821 1,690 3,511 135 4.0 
ON 29,255 27,052 56,307 6,277 12.5 
1 ee ane ee eden 5,004 4,464 9,468 669 7.6 
PeRNND 25 mes 1,542 1,380 2,922 76 y By 
LS Sa ene 20,656 18,965 39,621 3,549 9.8 
Sacramento. _-.....----- 34,118 32,188 66,306 6,131 10.2 
San Benito.............. 1,198 1,266 2,464 184 8.1 
San Bernardino__...-._-- 37,478 34,808 72,286 6,957 10.6 
eS OS ee 60,393 56,581 116,974 11,812 11.2 
San Francisco. .__..-.--- 39,992 36,520 76,512 2,087 2.8 
San Joaquin......-.-.-.- 22,685 21,477 44,162 2,766 6.7 
San Luis Obispo---_----_- 5,916 5,569 11,485 37 3 
Ce eS rn 29,338 27,586 56,924 6,132 12.1 
Santa Barbara_.......... 9,584 9,160 18,744 599 3.3 
LC es 36,837 34,551 71,388 8,141 12.9 
So 6,067 5,597 11,664 684 6.2 
[ES 5,478 4,897 10,375 865 9.1 
SE eee eee Par 322 276 598 71 13.5 
| 3,718 3,402 7,120 329 4.8 
OO Ne RES I 12,542 11,269 23,811 707 : | 
LS eee 11,189 10,340 21,529 1,322 6.5 
oS SS eee 16,588 15,585 32,173 1,638 5.4 
Seen? 3,166 3,063 6,229 365 6.2 
MUR fo Se 2,254 1,998 4,252 169 4.1 
oS Eee 576 535 1,111 59 5.6 
RSS ie er Sel ae 18,668 17,450 36,118 322 9 
eee 1,357 1,293 2,650 237 9.8 
Se a 13,511 12,528 26,039 2,254 9.5 
LO ee 4,826 4,545 9,371 11.2 
ESS EE NES 3,238 2,948 6,186 345 5.9 
i" a eee a 1,114,704 1,049,010 2,163,714 157,731 7.9 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Ungraded pupils in _Postgraduate pupils Special day and evenin 
elementary schools in elementary schools classes in elementary schoo! 
County 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
os re 49 20 69 =e i | ie an Pe a 
1 RE ba ie ie i - |i fe ae =a 23 
Amador.....- y ne es en a -- || : 1 wel oa bie 
Bitte cc crsyoccae fe aa a = can all | aa 
Calaveras. _.....-..- xe 1 1 = ai -- || | = e 
a 9 4 13 : .. || sacl 7 -- || a 
Contra Costa----__--- ‘el ae dea . ae | ooh 2 ue i 35 
Deb Nowie.. 5. <-..--= << a a “ i - fi 2 | | a 
i Dorado. . ..-....- is aa =e] Pa | ait sacl By! a 
a eae ss a ==! = ae | SA! seat an a 
i} | | iH 
ae is a al | aia eel ve jie 
Humboldt-.--.------ 1 a 1 1 1] 211 Z pe 
| Sees ae se es a mal] mee | _ << 
RS = a a a | aol : pe aa 
: a= a <= | e oy i Jo ea wet ai 
LU ea a Je ial , | = oat) as 
Ol a eee es a wa } | = al <4 
See eee ae a = aol ee 2 Lae oa oie pas 
Los Angeles. __.__.-- 116 20 136 a - || -- || 6 6 | 12 
oo He pt Bel 1 ae 1 |} ae aa és 
| | | 
I hs 16 7 23 = za! _ || as =| a 
GMOS os eo- 8 a3 ae <caull aa ee | H oe ae as 
Mendocino- ----_---- 3a 1 1| oi 1 || 1 |} a ae a 
SS ee se és aes ae Pe! a ar ia 
“ae - «= =o aa «iH an H ain ana oo 
Le f= oe a | d ae pail da 
ee 12 6 18 | a sari on 
ee 8 3 11 | 5a ~ ssi 
Oo ee a 1 1 “ ea a su 
sae i a a ea 
Binet 6225625-22 5. Pe 33 = wa $ i} vel 2d ae | = 
| on ees = BY a a |! a 4a ne | ay 
Riveade........--.- ‘eg sai] ee | ¥ ee ae) | va ae | ee 
Sacramento-_-_-..--- 4 | 4 i = san - || a oe ay 
San Benito. ._-.-.-- es ol ~~ a es ia ed : 
‘i | | 
San Bernardino- ----- a si ae | me cme | eee | Pe Pa 1 es 
San: Diese. ........-- 333 155 488 || es =f ai = os | a 
San Francisco--___.-- ye se | 34 : zal = Bet 
San Joaquin___-.--_- 1 ae 1 y aah “ all a eal a 
San Luis Obispo- -- -- a. ma _ I = a -- || as Sra 2 
| HH | | 
6 8 14 | a sell ‘a te -- | 
6 4 10 : | in ba a ie 
56 39 95 || a ‘i Es nes 
== =< -z || -- - |] -- |] -- -- |] 
3 Se 3 || ze oe aay v1 ay! 
\| “| 
ES oa = 1} ~ ned mor a 2 i 
pe 1 1 i rae ies ae dea - i] 
1 1 2 || a Lp eH | wis ee | 
64 27 91 || pe sak om “a -. || 
+ ain eae | wa ae ah 5 2) 7 
| | i| 
| -<- I oo -< -< | oo eo }! -- 
aad oo | -- |] -- -- | -- - \} o- 
sis dealt out - ae <a as oat i 
i 2 || «2 |] i ee a = 
-- -- I -- |! -- Hi aol -- -- - 
H | | 
i8 ai} ig} << ee 3) id 
cz ae | < BE ze: | 5 | vt 
701 304 | 1,006 | 2 2 | 4]; 19] 0 29 
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ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


County 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors 


Elementary schools 


Grades 7 and 8 in 
junior high schools 


High school level 


Junior college level 


Male 


male 


Fe- |! Total 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Total 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Total 


Contra Costa_-- 
Del Norte_..--- 


eee 
Los Angeles- --- 
Madera.--..-.-- 


Mariposa 


Monterey._---- 
OS eee 


San Diego.-..-- 
San Francisco -- 
San Joaquin-.-.- 
San Luis Obispo 


14] 8|] 22 


49 


66 


ee 


1,417 


a7 
/ 
Se 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 
; County Elementary schools Gr wed hee High school level 

Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Aleniede: =... - 3-125 354 212 566 136 97 233 293 186 479 
) | eS ae we pe en a wae ne aa aia 
fo eee pe ae ae in seis i ia a i 
LO ee ees 9 10 19 7 3 10 ois ea ha 
Calaveras..........- = an oa a 2a i a die poe 

CONN oie io ees = as 7 aia te = a a 
Contra Costa...._--- 119 50 169 Ee ia aa 24 7 31 
Del Norte.........<. an oe ae ee sie ae a a pee 
i Derads. .....-_.- oe = ae - i _ i ia 
ES 200 113 313 38 30 68 aS eS pa 
SS = on a a a is a pee 
Humboldt__......--- 11 4 15 13 21 7 3 10 
[Cen a eee ae a aa oa aa ies we wie aes 
| OS eee ee s me po yo ee pe a a ea 
| | 7. aS ae 281 166 447 ne ee aes pe a ae 
| eee eee 33 25 58 ees ae a ve a oi 
1 eee ~ we a aaa “ oa ae -_ as 

“eo ee aa ae x is ee Z 

Los Angeles. .....--- 3,968 2,597 6,565 160 94 254 184 128 312 
jp eee = ve ae ma a aa ps a ss 
jn eee ee 26 12 38 ti ” os aS ee pa 
eS eee oh: re Pee oa we oa oa “a aan 
Mendocino-.-....--- 1 wa 1 aes Pe ma oc a Pe 
J 45 24 69 ae ad =a sia ies ue 
RSE Ses ae as ae =e os an a a aia 
116 75 191 sa ie ae e “4 12 
12 21 14 2 16 a wa on 
16 22 ma aa ea a= => wes 
125 70 195 9 4 13 me a was 
22 16 38 seas iid ae ee se a 
136 67 203 15 6 21 16 il 27 
275 140 415 14 16 30 43 24 67 
48 22 70 oa st pe 25 7 32 
San Bernardino- --_--- 134 106 240 53 39 92 26 20 46 
San Diege..........- 500 303 803 170 110 280 172 132 304 
San Francisco. ---.-- 386 236 622 207 133 340 299 188 487 
San Joaquin_...._--- 125 87 212 21 17 38 45 24 69 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 41 33 74 we a Be pas = = 
San Mateo._.....--- 64 35 99 ee sa = Sn Ss 
Santa Barbara----_--- 37 32 69 12 1 13 15 5 20 
Santa: Clara. .......- 124 88 212 pe oe pa 11 3 14 
ents Crue... ..2- 73 58 131 a a xe 5 2 7 
SRM ne eee 9 9 18 wa «<< Se 10 4 14 
es ote ze ae oe ae ea — oes re = 
Seow... =... ==. ae ics mis we sis wi == a ae 
CO ES! 46 16 62 8 4 12 2 1 3 
so ieee at a 53 36 89 Be pe a aa a wa 
Stanislaus........--- 220 126 346 = oad pe 21 12 33 
OU eee eee 7 1 8 an = = a ee = 
OMS ooo kena ee “a eee oa = a a ae ia 
} Jon rere 2 as e a oe Sa a Fe aa 
i ieee 168 98 266 a <a ous 29 15 44 
Tuolumne....------- a = aa ise a aa oe a ea 
Weiiiee 71 54 125 5 3 8 12 7 19 
WOME ooo boos 8 7 15 ie a aa ay ge ee 
5 Seana eee 16 12 28 re aes a 11 3 14 
| ee 7,876 4,958 12,834 882 567 1,449 1,258 786 2,044 
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TABLE 5—Continued ; 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special pupils in regular classes 
Compulsory continuation 
classes j 
County High school level Junior college level i 
| 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total { 
Alameda. ----------- 118 46 164 2 1 3 432 178 610 
OS eee Be | 2s ae oa ee ee pes ee 
Amador-.-.--_-____- Ss ae -_ || 676 a 676 a is i 
Se es at oN 2 ata ast ee a = 
Caaeres.....-.-.-.- 2s ey! ae a sae a Se et = 
LL re a =e ae a = a as ie ses 
Contra Costa-------- 95 7 170 1 . 1 3 19 22 
Ce <2 am me eA a = oe se = 
El Dorado. - - ---_- -- he. a — me re oe we a 
ee ees 99 80 179 as, a aN 236 6 242 
LO ar Pe Pin sf re. a3 ae ee sin ae 
Mambeldt....---.... 27 15 42 = a a: ee a = 
a Semen se A = ee oe ae me a ” 
RD et = = ee pt a a ae a ses 
_ eee 260 73 333 ry f 8 85 1 Es 1 
OS a eee a as ee ae 3 2 we ae a 
eee ae = = = me. ral ee es a 
SE = Sh wa a =F 3 5 
Los Angeles. --_..---- 2,469 1,266 3,735 1,184 331 1,515 1,644 1,237 2,881 
eee eee ae a = = a ae a = oe 
eee oe = me 1 2 3 _ mE oe 
Mariposa ...........- me are se Pe Za = om ae ~~ 
Mendocino- --------- es = es as ee = 2 mes oe 
J ae Ee aa ne a af oe ae an Pe 
Se eee ae 2 ies ne ee a sis am ae 
OS a Be Se ao $3 7 ae es = as 
Monterey._.-------- 10 5 15 ze: ay we 51 73 124 
oS os ae 6 ae aS ae ae te ees 
NeOWROS. ...<--50255< = S. = | ee oe a ae Se z 
a we — ae) a ee. - 169 33 202 
eee ines re ee ae = oe os a ae 
a as ae Be = a fe Za we =a 
eS 32 19 51 ze a Ee » 
Sacramento_ 76 14 90 = pe ve 130 174 304 
San Benito--_- E 23 = rae ze me. _ as as Be 
San Bernardino---_-- 93 27 120 20 11 31 376 146 522 
San Diego-___- 365 218 583 aad Ae me 199 68 267 
San Francisco- 494 229 723 ey or ae ae ae as 
San Joaquin----- 85 44 129 aa es ee 32 15 47 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- ae 2s Re 54 es 54 23 18 41 
San Mateo----..---- 5 2 7 2 1 3 99 87 186 
Santa Barbara___--_-- 10 24 34 1 1 2 ae = a 
Santa Clara. __...--- 29 49 78 me oe Pe. 9 21 30 
Santa Cruz_......--- 4 1 5 90 -. 90 a ee sel 
Sa 6 = 6 ee oe = 9 32 41 
PRR ke Soe = aa a of te ses ae we oe 
Lo eeeniese at | ft ae og pee: = =e a 
SS ear a | hei 1 oe 1 236 174 410 
Ronomsa. =. 5. Ze i ae ae ee 30 60 90 
Stanislaus__.......-- a | om Se =. sd pn =e ax 
eee a ee | x em nin oe os 7 a 
eS os oo Be Se ae Be me a we <a ats 
eee 4 a 4 ee 1 ae a oa 
err 17 4 21 63 56 119 23 13 36 
Taoumne._......... = irl ne ae ie ae ae oe Si 
{ 
J een 55 44 99 || = 1 1 ot = ms ‘| 
| eee be an ie: ia = Be - fa ae 
OS eae = ne ee KS ee ae 19 53 72 g 
ee 4,353 | 2,235 || 6,588 || 2,172 415 || 2,587 || 3,726] 2,409 |] 6,135 ; 
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TABLE 5—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 
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Classes for adults 
Total enrollment in 
; : special classes 
County High school level Junior college level 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

11,251 17,196 1,742 918 2,660 9,296 13,101 22,397 
74 83 ee en i 685 74 759 
567 712 oy -- || S| 176 592 768 
1 7 a ped) es 9 8 17 
14 53 aia = 48 18 66 
4,425 6,324 1,344 1,180 2,524 3,537 5,815 9,355 
123 141 vas a va 19 123 142 
2,593 4,353 460 86 546 2,879 2,999 5,878 
z =e a oA ae 3 2 5 
935 1,192 - we 331 979 1,310 
233 422 76 69 145 277 323 600 
18 22 es a 7 4 18 22 
4,512 7,454 560 558 1,118 4,227 5,388 9,615 
337 615 re Bae Ae 321 368 689 
98 150 ae 9 9 62 112 174 
68,431 || 101,946 30,068 28,362 58,430 75,454 | 104,174 || 179,628 
117 186 cad oe aa 74 1 195 
691 1,319 2,156 1,331 3,487 2,827 2,043 4,870 
155 241 a pi a 90 161 251 
464 936 eas ae a 526 496 1,022 

ue 6 oe aa - 6 1 
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GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1951-52 AND 1952-53 

RALPH R. BOYDEN, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports 


The general fund expenditures of the public schools maintained by 
California school districts for the fiscal years 1951-52 and 1952-53 have 
been compiled from annual financial reports of the county superintend- 
ents of schools. Similar compilations have been prepared and published 
in California Schools* for the fiscal years 1946-47 to date. The present 
summary gives an analysis of general fund expenditures, showing for 
each school level the total amount, the amount per pupil in average daily 
attendance, and percentages of the total amount expended for each of 
the major classes of expenditure listed in the California School Account- 
ing Manual.? Percentages are expressed in two ways—in terms of total 
expenditures and in terms of the current expense of education.? The 
latter method is the one more commonly used. 

The expenditures included in this analysis are those paid from the 
general funds of school districts.* The analysis does not include transfers 
to other school districts nor expenditures of special funds of school 
districts. The expenditures of county superintendents of schools, includ- 
ing those for maintenance of emergency schools and other special 
schools and classes, are omitted, and the average daily attendance in 
such schools and classes has not been employed in the computation of 
expenditures per unit of average daily attendance in these tables. 

Expenditures shown under Class 8—Foop Service represent only the 
expenditures from general funds of school districts for this purpose 
and do not include the expenditures for food service purposes made 
from cafeteria funds and cafeteria accounts of school districts. 


Table 1 presents a statement of average daily attendance, by grade 
levels, in elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college 
districts, and unified school districts, with consolidated totals for all 
districts. Average daily attendance credited to county school funds is 


1 For the fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48, California Schools, XX (December, 1949), 331-34; 
for 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50, XXII (May, 1951), 169-76; for 1949-50 and 1950-51, XXIII 
(May, 1952), 195-207; and for 1950-51 and 1951-52, XXIV (June, 1953), 244-60. 

2 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 1951 (revised edition), pp. 8-10. 

8 The term “current expense of education’’ is employed here to designate expenditures of classes 
1 to 7, inclusive, excluding Class 8—Foop SEervicE, Class 9—Community SeErviceEs, and Class 
10—Caprrrat Outxay. The use of this term is recommended in the California School Accounting 
Manual, p. 9. 

4In the case of the Los Angeles city elementary, high school, and junior college districts, and 
the Oakland, San Francisco, and San Diego unified school districts, the current expense paid from 
retirement tax funds is also included, since comparable expense of other districts is paid from 


general funds. 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE? IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY JURISDICTION, AND BY DISTRICT LEVEL OR GRADE 
SPAN, 1951-52 AND 1952-53 


Jurisdiction Grade | 1951-52 | 1952-53 


In classes under jurisdiction of 


1. Separate ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. --- K-10 | 969,136 | 1,004,910 
2. Separate HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS..-.....-.--.-- 7-14 | 420,251 | 417,901 
3. Separate JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS.--------- 11-14 55,434 56,538 
4. UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS..................- K-14 | 456,728 | 553,598 
5S. Total. ALL: SCHOOL DISTRICIS..........2...--.2-[---<--025 1,901,549 | 2,032,947 


In classes under jurisdiction of 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, paid for from 


County school tuition fund 


Gs Diaries a is claaae incu ccdcacenasanaseuses 1-8 9 8 
y Ap eS CNRS ER Nee ee 9-12 135 125 
County school service fund 

Eo is oi sa ews odkd Soles 1-8 2,250 2,674 
pC 7” Se ee ae eee ee eh eee ea 9-12 991 1,406 
10. Total in classes under jurisdiction of COUNTY SUPER- 

INTENDEN?T OF SCHOOES. . .......6222-5seccbocwnncsces 3,385 4,213 
11. CRRA ADE sii his Ss ee Sh hanmagad anand on wau tee 1,904,934 | 2,037,160 


1The total average daily attendance shown in this table and employed for the com- 
eo of unit expenditures may differ by a few units from the total employed in the 
erivation and apportionment of the State ool Fund. This is a result of the conversion 
of whole numbers and fractions to whole numbers (Education Code Section 6902) with 
junior high school attendance in grades 7 and 8 included with other high school average 
daily attendance for unit expenditure purposes, whereas the same amounts are often 
distributed to several elementary school districts for apportionment purposes. 


given, separately, to permit reconciliation with state totals employed for 
apportionment of the State School Fund. 

Tables 2 to 5 inclusive, present, respectively, the expenditures of 
elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified school districts, for each major class of expenditure. Table 6 
contains comparable data for all districts in the form of consolidated 
totals. 

Table 7 presents in summary form the amount and per cent of increase 
in total and per-pupil current expense of education in the fiscal year 


1951-52 compared with the preceding fiscal year, 1950-51, and similarly 
4 in the fiscal year 1952-53 compared with the preceding fiscal year 
i 1951-52. Lines A.4. and B.4., respectively, show increases in the total 


current expense of education and average daily attendance during the 
fiscal year 1952-53 over the fiscal year 1951-52 at higher percentage 
rates than in separate school districts. These relatively large increases 
may be attributed to the formation, effective July 1, 1952, of the Oak- 
land, San Leandro, San Marino, and South Pasadena unified school 
districts together with several new smaller unified school districts. 
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TABLE 7 


AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN TOTAL AND PER-PUPIL CURRENT 
EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1951-52 
COMPARED WITH 1950-51, AND 1952-53 COMPARED WITH 1951-52 


Increase 1951-52 over Increase 1952-53 over 
1950-51 1951- 
Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
A. Increase in Toran Current Expense oF 
EpucaTIon 
1. Elementary school districts.........----- $25,580,666 .52 14.08 | $27,530,603 .04 13.29 
2. Erg ecmoos districts... 5. scene 12,682,622 .96 9.31 8,934,954.78 6.00 
3. a ad college districts. ..........------- 1,043,273 .93 4.85 1,561,076 .90 6.93 
4. Unified school districts............------ 15,885,973 .86 14.09 34,911,312.85 27.13 
All school districts.................. $55,192,537 .27 12.21 | $72,937,947 .57 14.38 
B. Increase in AVERAGE Dairy ATTENDANCE 
. Elementary school districts..........---- 73,503 8.21 35,774 3.69 
2. High school districts__..--- 17,025 4.22 *2,350 * 56 
a srw college districts *2,347 *4.06 1,104 1.99 
4. Unified school districts............------ 32,550 7.67 96,870 21.21 
All school districts.................. 120,731 131,398 6.91 
C. Increase in Current Expense or Epuca- 
TION PER Unit or AVERAGE Daity AtT- 
TENDANCE 
1. Elementary school districts. ......_------ $11.02 5.43 $19.77 9.45 
2. High school districts 16.50 4.88 23 .37 6.60 
3. ae college districts __- 34.57 9.30 19.67 4.84 
4. Unified school districts.............----- 15.83 5.95 13.77 4.89 
All echool districts.................. $12.91 5.09 $18 .64 6.99 


* Decrease. 


In Table 2, the figures for elementary school districts include attend- 
ance and expenditures in kindergartens and elementary schools. In Table 
3, attendance ® and expenditures of grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools 
maintained by high school districts, and of grades 13 and 14 in junior 
colleges maintained by high school districts, are included with high 
school data for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 

In Table 4, figures for junior college districts include attendance and 
expenditures of grades 11 and 12 in the four-year junior colleges main- 
tained by the one junior college district (Pasadena) where the “6-4-4” 
plan is in use. 

In Table 5, the attendance and expenditures of unified school districts 
have been compiled separately, without any attempt at analysis by level. 

During the fiscal year 1947-48,° the total average daily attendance 
credited to all school districts was 1,519,120 and the total current ex- 

5 Average daily attendance in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools is credited to elementary 
school districts of residence for the computation of Basic State Aid and State Equalization Aid in 
the apportionment of the State School Fund; however, these units of a.d.a. have been employed 
herein in the computation of ag oe ape per unit of a.d.a. of high school districts, since junior 


high schools are maintained b — school districts and the expenditures for educating pupils in 
grades 7 and 8 in junior hig ools are paid from the general funds of high school districts. 


® See Tables 1 and 6 on pages 170 and 175 in California Schools, XXII (May, 1951). 
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pense 7 was $315,212,070.25. Over a five-year period the average daily 
attendance increased in the amount of 513,827, or 33.8 per cent, and the 
total current expense of education increased $265,037,105.83, or 84.1 
per cent. 

The current expense per unit of a.d.a. for all school districts in 1947-48 
was $207.50. In 1952-53 this unit expense had increased to $285.43. The 
increase over the five-year period was $77.93, or 37.6 per cent. 

7Prior to the fiscal year 1951-52, the expenditures for Class 8—Foop SERvicE from the gen- 


eral funds for school districts were not segregated but were included in the total current expense. 
This item is relatively minor and does not seriously impair the validity of this comparison. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 

Crype A. Pope has been appointed Traveling Instructor in Fire Train- 
ing for the Bureau of Industrial Education, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Pope has done special work in fire chemistry and fire 
ordinances, and has studied public administration. He has served in the 
Los Angeles Fire Department, as chief of Security for the Pacific Air- 
motive Corporation, and as chief of the fire prevention section at Ed- 
wards Air Base. 

Dorotuy Laturop MitcHELL has been appointed Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Officer in the San Francisco District. Miss Mitchell is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California and holds the master’s degree in 
social work. Her experience includes work with the Recreation Com- 
mission and with the Family and Children’s Agency in San Francisco; 
with the American Red Cross in India, Burma, and China; and in the 
California State Department of Social Welfare. 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
JAY DAVIS CONNER, Chief 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


Louis E. Means has been appointed chief of the newly created section 
of Supplemental Education Services in the Division of Instruction. Mr. 
Means formerly served in this Division as Consultant in School Recrea- 
tion and is serving in the new position on a temporary appointment. 
Permanent appointment will be made on the basis of civil service exam- 
inations to be given in the spring of 1954. 

In 1951 the State Department of Education requested the establish- 
ment of a new position of Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, 
principally to relieve the Division Chief from excessive workload and 
widely diversified, immediate administrative responsibilities. Legislative 
approval of this position was made dependent upon an administrative 
survey of the Division of Instruction by the State Department of 
Finance. The subsequent survey was not limited to a review of the pro- 
posed new position of Assistant Division Chief, but involved a general 
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analysis of the organization, services, and personnel of the Division of 
Instruction to comply with legislative intent. 

As a result of this study, the Bureau of Guidance was expanded as a 
counseling and guidance bureau, transferred from the Vocational Edu- 
cation section, and grouped with four other existing bureaus in a new 
section of Supplemental Education Services. The new position of chief 
of these services parallels the position heading the four bureaus in Voca- 
tional Education, providing assistance for the Division Chief by reliev- 
ing him of the burden of direct supervision of individual bureaus. 

Functions of the new position are to co-ordinate more closely and 
strengthen the services provided by the five bureaus with other units 
in the Division of Instruction and the Department of Education, to co- 
ordinate action on matters of common concern with other state agencies, 
such as the California Youth Authority, the departments of Public 
Health, Mental Hygiene, Social Welfare, and Natural Resources, and 
the California Recreation Commission; to assist the Chief of the Division 
in carrying out special projects and assignments and to relieve him of 
the excessive burden of detail; to clarify operational policies and prac- 
tices; to plan and assist in school surveys in cities or counties when these 
relate particularly to the areas of education represented by the five 
bureaus; to stimulate research and preparation of reports; and to repre- 
sent the Department of Education at various meetings and conferences 
as assigned. 

By this reorganization, the eleven bureaus of the Division of Instruc- 
tion are now grouped into four sections, as follows: 


Bureau OF ELEMENTARY Epucation, Helen Heffernan, Chief 
Bureau oF Seconpary Epucation, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 


VocaTionaL Epucation, Wesley P. Smith, State Director of Voca- 

tional Education 

Bureau OF AGRICULTURAL EpucatTion, Byron J. McMahon, Chief 

Bureau oF Business AND DistRIBUTIVE EpucaTion, Rulon C. Van 
Wagenen, Acting Chief 

Bureau oF Homemakinec Epvucation, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, 
Chief 

Bureau oF INpustRIAL Epucation, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 


SUPPLEMENTAL EpucaTIon Services, Louis E. Means, Chief 
Bureau oF Aputt Epucation, George C. Mann, Chief 
Bureau oF Aupio-Visuat Epucation, Francis W. Noel, Chief 
Bureau oF Guipance, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
Bureau OF HEALTH EpucaTION, PHysicAL EpuCATION, AND RECRE- 
ATION, Verne S. Landreth, Chief 
Bureau oF SpeciAL Epucation, Francis W. Doyle, Chief 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
FRANK M. WRIGHT, Chief 


NEW BUREAU ESTABLISHED 


The Bureau of Administrative Services was established December 1, 
1953, as a means of consolidating the services of several agencies of the 
Division of Public School Administration, namely, the Field Service 
Unit and the offices dealing with Child Welfare and Attendance, Child 
Care Centers, and Indian Education. This reorganization brings together, 
under the immediate direction of a bureau chief, the agencies that 
render administrative services to school districts and county superin- 
tendents of schools, the purpose being to allow more flexibility in the 
assignment of field work in each of the areas concerned. 

Marion B. Sloss, former Supervising Field Representative of the Field 
Service Unit, has been appointed chief of the new Bureau. John R. 
Weber, Supervisor of Child Care Centers, and E. R. Deering, Consultant 
in Child Welfare and Attendance, will carry out their responsibilities 
for activities at the state level and maintain contacts with professional 
organizations, while the normal, regular field work will be done by field 
representatives. This reassignment of responsibilities will result in a more 
effective use of personnel and will tend to reduce the number of visits 
to schools and offices. 

The headquarters office of the Bureau of Administrative Services is 
Room 368, State Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento 14. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the February, 1954, issue of Cali- 


fornia Schools. Prices 
New Exchange 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


Tysor, The Fundamental Principles of Driving (1953).._Upshaw $2.40 $2.31 


ENGLISH 
Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
Patton & Others, Using Our Language (1954)... Webster 
[Grade] 7 1.86 1.81 


[Grade] 8 1.86 1.81 
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LATIN New Exchange 
Scudder & Jenney, Scudder’s Second Year Latin, 
revised (1954) Allyn 3.04 2.85 
MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 
Bartoo, Osborn & Willerding, Algebra: Second i 
Course (1954) Webster 2.21 2.15 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics ; 
Leonhardy & Ely, Mathematics for Everyday : 
Living (1954) Van Nostrand 2:37 2.31 | 
Osborn & Colestock, Mathematics for Daily Needs ; 
(1954) Webster 2.24 2.18 i 
Osborn & Riefling, Adventures with Numbers (1953)_Webster ! 
Home Run Hitters [grade 7] 1.70 1.66 i 
Cage Champions [grade 8] 1.70 1.66 j 
SCIENCE 
Biology j 
Smith, Exploring Biology, 4th edition (1954)......Harcourt 3.30 3.09 
| 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


California Government 
Erickson, California Government, State and 
Local (1954) American 1.28 ee 


History—United States 
Steinberg, The United States: Story of a Free 


aE: 


i a Ald ae es Sars ter Sect tin 


People (1954) Allyn 3.29 3.09 
History—World 
Lane, Goldman & Hunt, The World’s History, 
revised edition (1954) Harcourt 3.58 3.36 : 
SPANISH i 
Tarr & Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review 
Grammar with Composition (1933) Appleton 2.12 1.99 i 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Printing 
Cleeton & Pitkin, General Printing (1953)_...___....McKnight 2.40 a 


Sheet Metal Work 
Stieri, Sheet Metal Principles and 
Procedures (1953) Prentice 3.92 3.82 


Woodworking and Carpentry 
Feirer, Advanced Woodwork and Furniture 
Making (1954) Bennett 3.17 _ 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Prosser & Sifferd, Selecting an Occupation (1953). McKnight 2.00 an 
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REvIsED EpITIONS 

The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the February, 1954, 
issue of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


Pri 
ENGLISH _— ~ 
Spelling and Word Study 
Chew, Refresher Speller (1954) Allyn $1.12 $1.05 
. HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
Crisp, Health for You, third edition (1954)_.___. Lippincott 2.72 2.65 
HOMEMAKING 


Foods and Nutrition 


McDermott, Trilling & Nicholas, Food for Better 


Living, revised edition (1954). Lippincott 2.88 2.81 
MATHEMATICS 
Geometry 
Bartoo & Osborn, Solid Geometry (1953) Webster 1.89 1.84 


Vocational Mathematics 
Maedel, Basic Mathematics for Television and Radio 
[with answers], second edition (1953) _.____. Prentice 3.40 3.31 


SCIENCE 
General Science 


Smith & Vance, Science for Everyday Use, 


third edition (1954) Lippincott 3.04 2.96 
Physics 
Brown & Schwachtgen, Physics: The Story 

of Energy (1954) Heath 3.04 2.85 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics and Citizenship 
Magruder & McCleneghan, Magruder’s American 
Government (1954) Allyn 2.88 2.70 


History—United States 
Canfield & Wilder, The Making of Modern 


America (1954) Houghton 3.63 3.42 
Wilder, Ludlum & Brown, This Is America’s 

Story (1954) Houghton 3.37 3.17 
Wirth, The Development of America (1954)... American 3.17 3.03 
Wirth, United States History (1954) American 3.17 3.03 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Radio, Television, Radar, and Electronics 
Marcus & Marcus, Elements of Radio, 
third edition (1953) com Prentice 3.60 3.51 


Woodworking and Carpentry 
Douglass & Roberts, Projects in Woodwork (1953)...McKnight 2.60 = 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


APPLICABLE TO SCHOOLS 


LUCILE CONREY, Assistant Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Recovery From School District of Expenditures 
For Unauthorized Purposes of Funds Apportioned 
Under Chapter 1.6 of Division 3 of Education Code 


Education Code Section 5071 requires the Controller to proceed 
under that section to recover from a school district the amount of any 
funds apportioned to it as State School Building Aid under Chapter 1.6 
of Division 3 of the Education Code which the district has expended 
for purposes not authorized by the State Allocation Board in accordance 
with Chapter 1.6. Whenever the Controller discovers the unauthorized 
expenditure, regardless of whether such discovery is made during con- 
struction or after completion of a project, he must give notice to the 
school district and the County Treasurer to pay the amount thereof at 
the next county settlement following receipt of the notice. There is 
no provision for any other type of adjustment or recovery in such a 
case. The practical effect of this interpretation of Education Code Sec- 
tion 5071 is that the money thus becomes unavailable for further ap- 
portionment since Education Code Section 5103.1 provides that money 
so recovered may be used only to reimburse the General Fund for the 
payment of bond principal and interest. Section 5071 is not applicable 
when pure clerical errors or inadvertencies have been made. 

The definition of “expended” contained in Education Code Section 
5072 does not apply in deciding whether money has been expended 
sO as to require action by the Controller under Section 5071. (AGO 
53-63; 22 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 244.) 


Special Assessment Upon School District 
Property Under the Improvement Act of 1911 

Property owned by a school district, even though actually being used 
for school purposes, is subject to special assessments under the Improve- 
ment Act of 1911 unless the legislative body of the city or county initi- 
ating the proceedings in its resolution of intention expressly excludes 
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the property from the assessment pursuant to Section 5301 of the Streets 
and Highways Code. Since assessments under the Improvement Act of 
1911 are special assessments and not ad valorem taxes, Article XIII, Sec- 
tion 1 of the California Constitution exempting from taxation “property 
used exclusively for public schools” does not apply. Sections 5301, 
5302.5, and 5303 of the Streets and Highways Code specifically author- 
ize assessment of such property. (AGO 53-231; 23 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 39.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 
Veteran Enrollment Survey 


The Bureau of Readjustment Education has recently completed a 
state-wide survey of the total enrollment and the number of veterans 
enrolled as of October 1, 1953, in California educational institutions, 
other than public schools, which have been approved to offer training 
to veterans under Public Law 346, as amended, Public Law 16, and 
Public Law 550. Although the primary concern of the Bureau is with 
the enrollment of veterans under federal benefits, the statistics gathered 
in this survey included veterans enrolled under the California Veterans 
Educational Institute Act.? 

Replies to the survey questionnaire were received from more than 95 
per cent of the 560 approved schools to which it was addressed. The 
total enrollment in these schools on October 1, 1953, was 331,333 stu- 
dents, of whom 42,605 (12.85 per cent) were veterans. Almost half of 
these veterans were studying in private schools. Approximately 40 per 
cent (16,827) were receiving federal financial aid for their education 
under Public Law 346; 3 per cent (1,357) were under Public Law 16; 
and 44 per cent (18,630) under Public Law 550. Fourteen per cent 
(5,791) were enrolled under the “Cal-Vet” educational plan. 

National figures in the fall of 1953 indicate that the nation’s schools, 
on-the-job training programs, and apprentice programs together en- 
rolled some 217,000 veterans of the Korean conflict for educational 
benefits under Public Law 550. The number of veterans enrolled in 
California for institutional training under this law, exclusive of all other 
classes of trainees, represented approximately 9 per cent of the national 
total. 


Conferences on Citizenship Education 


The Bureau of Secondary Education conducted a series of regional 
conferences on citizenship education during the first half of February. 
Principals and teachers of social studies from a large number of school 
districts were thus enabled to attend three-day meetings at Los Angeles, 
Visalia, Palo Alto, or Chico. At these conferences procedures were 
explained that have been tested in schools throughout the nation for 
improving the effectiveness of instruction in United States history and 
government, American institutions and ideals. Emphasis was placed 
upon utilization of community resources in state and local government 
to vitalize the teaching of civics. 


1 Military and Veterans Code Section 981ff. 
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Distribution of Surplus Property and Foods 


During the first five months. of the current fiscal year, the State Edu- 
cational Agency for Surplus Property (the Department of Education) 
had distributed to eligible educational and public health institutions, at 
a cost of $400,434.03, surplus property having a fair value of $3,202,- 
358.13. The net savings to the institutions receiving this usable property 
was therefore $2,797,924.10. 

During the same period, the Agency received, or had on order, 392% 
carloads of surplus foods, the largest amount handled in any similar 
period of five months since inception of this service in California in 
1946. The fair value of these foodstuffs—388,492 cases weighing 15,925,- 
448 pounds—was computed at $5,884,066.05. The surplus commodity 
totaling the largest number of pounds was canned beef with gravy; the 
other 16 items, in order of total weight to be distributed, were butter, 
frozen ground beef, canned peaches, processed cheese, shortening, 
canned tomatoes, natural cheese, canned peas, orange juice, cottonseed 
oil, dried beans, peanut butter, tomato paste, dry milk, and dried 
apricots. Additional quantities of dry milk, processed cheese, frozen and 
canned beef, cottonseed oil, and shortening will be among the commodi- 
ties available during early 1954. The Surplus Property Agency expects 
that between $6,500,000 and $7,500,000 worth of commodities will be 
distributed to eligible recipients in California during the fiscal year 
1953-54. 


Shipments of State Textbooks 


During the period July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, approximately 
3,860 shipments of state elementary textbooks, involving a total of 
2,989,068 books, were made to the public schools of California. Of the 
total of 3,021,826 pounds of freight shipped, about 80 per cent was 
shipped at the minimum rate. To do this, the orders from school dis- 
tricts within a given area were combined whenever possible into ship- 
ments of at least 30,000 pounds and routed on a master bill of lading 
with split delivery service. For shipping purposes textbooks are classi- 
fied as second-class matter, but in lots of 30,000 pounds or more they 
become fourth-class matter, with a drop in tariffs. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at a meeting held in Los Angeles on January 28, 1954. 


Approval of Organization for School District Memberships 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board ap- 
proved the following as organizations for which memberships for 
schools may be paid from school district funds for the school years 
1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955-56, subject, however, to the duty of each 
organization to notify the Department of Education immediately when- 
ever, during this period, there is a change in the constitution, charter, 
by laws, or purposes of the organization and subject further to with- 
drawal of approval by the State Board of Education at its discretion 
subsequent to such a change. 


Audio-Visual Education Association of California 
President: Charles R. Robinson 
Secretary: Guy M. Helmke 
Headquarters address: 1593 Cleveland Avenue, Santa Rosa, California 


Appointment of Advisory Board Member for State College 


In accordance with Education Code Section 20361, the Board ap- 
proved the appointment by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson of 
Epwin Fraser, 914 Third Street, Crescent City, as member of the Hum- 
boldt State College Advisory Board to complete the term of Henry J. 
Westbrook, Jr., resigned, which will expire September 30, 1955. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 

By authority of the code sections indicated, the Board revoked the 
credentials, life diplomas, and other documents for public school service 
heretofore issued to the following persons, effective January 28, 1954: 


Name Authority for Revocation 
Burchette, George Vinson________________.Education Code Sections 12756 and 12011.7 
Dunagan, Carl S Education Code Sections 12756 and 12011.7 
Mushet, Bernice Bessie Van Boven_____ Education Code Sections 12752 and 12106; 
(alias Bernice Bessie van Boven) California Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Section 218 


A Correction 

The name of Frederick William Auburn was listed in error on page 
554 of the issue of California Schools for December, 1953, as one of 
25 persons whose credentials for public school service were revoked at 
the regular Board meeting of October 29-30, 1953. Mr. Auburn’s case 
was heard at the October meeting but no final action was taken until 
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the regular meeting on January 4-5, 1954, at which time the charges were 
dismissed. Therefore, the General Elementary Credential issued to Fred- 
erick William Auburn on his application of February 23, 1953, is in full 
force and effect. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

A list of educational meetings and events of state-wide or regional 
significance is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The principal calendar for each school year is published in 
the September issue of California Schools, additions and corrections 
being printed in subsequent issues if notifications are received from the 
organizations responsible for scheduling the various events. In order to 
be printed in any given issue of this periodical, information must be in 
the hands of the editor during the first week of the preceding month. 


CALENDAR OF EpuCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EvENTs, 1954 


Date Organization and Event Place 
March 15-18, 1954 Annual Conference on Industrial Fresno Hotel, 
Education Fresno 
July 8-10, 1954 National Council on Family Relations, Mills College, 
Annual Meeting Oakland 


July 12, 13, 14, 1954 California School Employees’ Association, |§ Sacramento 
ual Conference 


FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

The American Educational Research Association, by means of a grant 
from the World Book Company, offers a Fellowship in Educational 
Measurement for 1954-55. The fellowship will provide a stipend of 
$2,000 for the year and is renewable for a second year at the discretion 
of the awarding committee. 

The person selected will pursue graduate studies in the field of edu- 
cational measurement at an institution of his choice in the metropolitan 
New York area. In addition, he will devote about 12 hours per week for 
40 weeks, or the equivalent, to a practical program of experience in 
school systems and testing agencies, including the Division of Test 
Research and Service of World Book Company. The announcement 
states that candidates “should be citizens of the United States or Canada, 
resident in either country and intending to pursue a professional career 
in either country.” They will be expected to have completed at least 
one year of graduate study in the field of educational measurement or 
a related field, at a recognized institution. Experience in school work is 
desirable. Applicants may be of either sex or any age, although prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants under 35 years of age. 

Additional information about the fellowship, and application forms, 
may be secured by addressing the Fellowship Award Committee, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
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TEACHING POSITIONS IN THE INDIAN SERVICE 

The United States Civil Service Commission has announced a new 
examination for elementary teachers to fill positions in Indian schools 
throughout the United States and in Alaska. The salary for these posi- 
tions is $3,410 a year. 

Appropriate education is required. No written test will be given. The 
maximum age limit of 50 years is waived for persons entitled to veteran 
preference. Students who expect to complete all the required courses 
within 90 days of the date of filing applications may apply. 

Full information regarding the examination, including instructions on 
how to apply, may be obtained at the nearest U. S. post office or from 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Applications 
will be accepted until further notice. 


NATIONAL ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

The newly created National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education will assume responsibility on July 1, 1954, for establishing 
and approving teacher-education standards for the 1,200 colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers for schools in the United States. Since 
1927 these functions have been performed by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

W. Earl Armstrong, acting head of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education, will become the first Executive 
Director of the new agency on April 1, 1954. Dr. Armstrong has been 
granted a leave of absence from the Office of Education to accept this 
position. He served with the American Council on Education in a five- 
year study of teacher education, and was Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Delaware before going to Washington in 


1949. 


STUDY OF CONTINUATION EDUCATION 

A research study of continuation education in California is being con- 
ducted under the joint direction of the Bureau of Adult Education and 
the California Committee on Continuation Education—a subcommittee 
of the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth. The 
study is concerned with administrative, instructional, and curricular 
phases of continuation education, including an examination of the effec- 
tiveness of existing laws and regulations relating to this field. 

E. Evan Shaffer, Jr., co-ordinator of vocational guidance in San Diego 
Public Schools, was appointed director of the study at the September 
meeting of the Committee on Continuation Education. Dr. Shaffer has 
been given a year’s leave of absence from his San Diego position and 
has been at work on the study since October 1, 1953, with headquarters 
at Sacramento in the office of Leo Jones, Consultant in Continuation 
Education. 
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CONTEST FOR TEACHERS—“WHY | TEACH” 

Recruitment of young men and women to the teaching profession is 
the object of a contest being conducted by the national American 
Legion Auxiliary. The organization is repeating this contest for a second 
year because of its concern “lest America’s failure to recruit and train 
an adequate teaching force for the future will mark a decline not only 
in the personal security of her future citizens, but in the security of 
the nation as a whole.” The national officers of the Auxiliary believe that 
publicizing the sincere statements of successful teachers, “explaining the 
purposes and goals of a teacher in a free America,” is the best means 
of encouraging students to enter the teaching profession or to explore 
the possibilities of teaching as an outlet for worth-while talents. 

Entrants must be fully certificated teachers who will have completed 
at least five full years of teaching by the end of the current school 
term. Each entrant must submit a statement, postmarked not later than 
May 1, 1954, in the form of an open letter to a high school graduate, 
on the subject of “Why I Teach.” The statement must be accompanied 
by a signed release which grants permission to the American Legion 
Auxiliary to use the statement in furthering its program, and certifies 
that the contents are wholly the original work of the entrant. The na- 
tional prize will be a $250 defense bond, and the divisional and state 
prizes will also be defense bonds of lesser denominations. 

Manuscripts may be addressed to Mrs. Carl W. Zeller, National 
Security Chairman, American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meridian, In- 
dianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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